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0 In the Journal of the 5th inst. it was 
stated that the title page and list of contents for 
the three first parts, or half volumes, would be 
forwarded to subscribers in the course of the 
then ensuing week—they have been unavoidaly 
delayed, but will now be forwarded in a few 
days, as they are nearly printed. 





BaLTrmore anv Onto Raitroap.—We have 
received and read with much pleasure the Se- 
venth Annual Report of the President of the 
above named road, as published in the Balti- 
more papers, which we intended to publish in 
this number of the Journal, but on reading it 
we find it refers to interesting documents, 
which ought also to be published with the re- 
port, and, therefore, we shall delay its publica- 
tion for a'short time, in the hope that some of 
our Baltimore friends will furnish us with the 
report and documents in pamphlet form. In 
the mean time, however, we would observe that 
the work on the road between the Point cf 
Rocks and Harper's Ferry is progressing; and 
that it is believed the road will be completed in 
the course of the ensuing year as far as the lat- 
ter place, and be there connected with the Win- 
chester railroad—a work, by the byywhich will 
not long terminate at Winchester. 





Cutcaco.— We have had the pleasure of a 
conversation with Mr. Frederick Stahl, of the 
firm of Johnson & Stahl, of this place, who.re- 
turned from Chicago on:Tuesday last. He 
informs us that he ordered goods from New- 
York, which were a sgh the 10th, and 
arrived at Chicago on the 30th August. The 
charges for transportation from New-York to 
Chicago, commissions and storage, is 


a 
Vain 


I 





pounds. Insurance 3 per cent. in the fall, and 
4 per cent at other seasons of the year. The 
country from Dixon’s ferry, on Rock River, to 


4||Chicago, is smooth and level, and with little 


improvement, an excellent road may be made. 
An ox team could make a trip from thence to 
Galena, with great ease, in tendays. ‘Thus we 
see, that merchandize can be brought from 
New-York to Galena in thirty days, and at an 
expense merely nominal. 

Mr. Stahl left Chicago on the 19th inst. The 
commissioners appointed to treat with the Po- 
tawatomies were there, and Indians to the 
number of 5 or 6000 had assembled. Several 
talks had been held with them by the commis- 
sioners,,in which the Indians manifested a 
very great disinclination to sell their land. A 
host of Indian traders were there, who, it was 
understood, were creditors of the Indians to 
large amounts, and who would exert all their 
influence to prevent the consummation of any 
treaty, till their claims were secured. 

The above is from the Galenian of 27th 
September last, which came to hand on the 24th 
instant. It is another among the many proofs 
of the vast importance of internal improve- 
ments to this country. It shows, by actual 
demonstration, the. value of ‘canals. The 
writer of this recollects the period when, in 
1810, 23 years since, it cost ten dollars per 
hundred to transport. merchandise: from New- 
York to Buffalo. This statement shows a 
very different result. Goods carried to Chi- 
cago—more than. three times the distance—in 
one third of the time, and for one sixth of the 
cost! Such are the results of internal improve- 
ments by canals. What, then, will they be 
when the country is intersected by railroads ? 
In point of time, at least, the improvement will 
be in an equal ratio, if not in other respects. 
The completion of the New-York and Erie 
Railroad, and a Railroad across Michigan, to the 
mouth of the St, Josephs, will enable mer- 
chants to land goods at Chicago in seven days 
—and this will be done in a little over seven 
years. : ; 





We understand (says the: Miner’s Journal) 
that an experiment was made a few days since 
on an inclined plane of the Danville and Potts- 
ville Railroad, on the Broad mountain, to ascer- 
tain its practical operation; the length of the 

feet, and perpendicular height 





ng ages 
200 feet. ‘The ascending car, which was raised 
by means of a descending one, passed up in the 


only one dollar sixty-three cents per hundred! short space of ninety seconds, and without any 


|thing to interrupt the smoothness of its as 
\It is understood that water power will be made 
juse of on these inclined planes, whieh is at- 
\tended with far less expense than that which is 
incident to steam machinery. “’ 





SusqueHaNNA AND DELAWARE RaATLROAD.— 
|A meeting of the stockholders was jheld on the 
\1st inst. at Stroudsburg, in Northampton coun- 
ity, for the purpose of — the Company 
Henry W. Drinker, Esq. was duly elected 


DAN; Secretary. The names of the Managers 
we have not learned. A more judicious choice 
of officers, probably, could not have been made. 
—l[Montrose Herald.]} 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 
Sir,—I beg leave, through. your valuable 
Journal, to suggest what I think would be a 
valuable improvement of the application ‘of 
horse power to propelling railroad cars. Let 
the horse, or horses, be put on a moveable plat- 
form, (like that in the starch manufactory in 
Dutch streef,) which shall roll on two shafts 
of say 8 inches diameter, which shall be fixed 
in railroad wheels, of 32 inches diameter; thus 
for évery three miles the horse moves the plat- 
form under his-feet, the car will be propelled 





power of the horse will be applied in such a man- 


far beydnd the motion of a horse. It is obvious, 
too, that- when a horse moves rapidly, his 


a very great velocity may be procured with a 


the shafts at the proper distance from each 








the purpose to supercede steam? 


, Yours, &e. s SpeeD. j 
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other. Would not this make av sa . 
horse locomotive, sufficiently well adaphed , 



















































President of the Company for the ensuingyear - 
——-Witi1aM Henry, Treasurer—and Joun Jor- ~ 


twelve miles onthe railroad. The advantage 
gained by this arrangement will be, that the ~ 


ner as to move the car with any given rapidity, 


strength is expended in procuring the velocity - 
of his own movement—or, to speak more scien.“ — 
tifically, in overcoming the inertia of his own’. 

body; he exerts more force, therefore, in the + 
draught, when his motion is slow, say 3 to 4 ~~ 
miles per hour. By increasing the difference — 
between the size of the shaft and the wheels, . 


slow steady draught of the horse. ‘The wheels gs 
should be fixed firmly on the ends of the shafts, © 

through the centre of which a strong iron rod __ 
should be passed, the ends of which should 
move in an iron bar, placed fore and aft, to keep 






















































-. vus. [From 
| zine.) u . he 

Sir,—S 4 1 last wrote to you [ have. 
seen Mr. Badnall’s treatise on railway improve- 
‘ments ; but I must confess I 


statement which tends to shake my incredulity 


on the subject of hill and valley locomotion. 1), 


still prefer the level, and doubt not of its being 


the most economical railway. Inthe way of 


argument I have nothing to add to my former 
letters on the saljset “f did, Bovlirg wish to 
ask one or two questions, which | had intended 
to put when I read your review, and the extract, 
stating that the moving power of the experi- 
mental carriage was a steel spring coiled round: 
a barrel; but I have since found that a writer 
in the Magazine edited by the Messrs. Cobbett, 
has forestalled me. It is by him stated that the! 
experiments were unfair; that in the case of! 
both the level and the curve, the carriage was) 
traversed backwards along the whole line, and/ 
that on the curved line the distance traversed, 
was considerably greater than on the horizon-, 
tal line, consequently that the spring was: 
wound up to a greater amount of tension. He: 
states further his belief, that if the carriage! 
were wound up on the level road, and then 
inmotion on the curve, that it would 

stop half way from want of power. Whether} 
this statement be correct or not I cannot pro-| 
nounce, tiot having seen the trials, but the: 
winding up of.a spring is assuredly a matter of 
considerable ‘importance, when we consider, 
that halfa turn of the barrel, when nearly: 
wound up gives more power than several turns, 
at the commencement. 
" Mr. Badnall says, p. 74, “In allusion to the, 
comparative difference in the speed between| 
the two curved railways, in the preceding state-| 
ment, and in the statement at p. 67, I confess! 
myself in difficulty.” At p.77 he says, “ ‘The ad-; 
vantage gained over a common horizontal rail-| 
way will bein proportion to the length and depth; 
of descent.” Now, supposing the moving power, 
to be a coiled spring, it is quite clear that the, 
tension would increase, and consequently the, 
power would increase, in proportion to the! 
number of turns, and in a compound ratio. If’ 
this be the case, the “difficulty” will be solved| 
without accounting for it by the “vibration.” | 
From the letter of Mr. Steplienson, quoted; 
in Mr. Badnall’s book, I take the following ex-! 
tract : j 
“This sort of force (periphugal force) per-! 
haps not being thotougity understood, you will} 
allow me to compare it to a man on horseback,| 
riding at full speed, and the animal stopping, 
himself with all the power he is master of ; we! 
should in such a case naturally expect to see; 
the rider thrown forward, taking along witl:' 
him both bridle and stirrups.” 
With all deference to the opinion of Mr. Ste-| 
phenson, I beg to remark that I have beeh- for} 
some years in the habit of studying the laws of 
* forces,”,in this very species of involuntary, 
experiment. I have seen numerous ridérs thus’ 
shaken out of their saddles—technically called 
purchasing an estate’—and with nearly. the! 
result he has described: but invariably their; 
future progress was arrested by friction, both: 
on levels and up hill, the momentum being ab.| 
sorbed by the material on which the falling) 


} 


body impinged, and sometimes so rapidly that: 
it d i iife along with it. Down hill, it is 
true, the momentum has occasionally been of 


considerable avail, unless a thicket or patch of'|- 


aloes, or spiry larch-thistle, happened to inter- 
venhe as a recipient. Even thus I suspect the 
PP a an al force” would impinge upon and be 
: y the upward ascent of an undulat- 
At 84. Mr. Badnall talks of having given 
a limited power to his spring, winding it up ten 
feet and six feet. Why was: this small power 
selected ? _ The experiment seems on too sma 
a seale to justify any reliance on the result. 
will state an experiment, which, if it gi 
sult in favor of 1 when Ses 












. a . . ' : # fe Pe ae ranger 
the Seohar Gartbontet Maga-' 


see therein no} 


ea re.| 
' undulation, » ratel 
shall think that there. is. more in Mi. 


“s is dreamt of in my 





SC 
philosophy.” , 
Make two railroads side by side, with the 
ends and beginnings parallel. Let one be an 
horizontal road; say two hundred feet in length. 
Let the other be incréased in actual length, by 
menns of any undulating form Mr. Badnall may 
choose till it measures two lnudred and twenty- 
five.or fifty feet. ‘Then let a barrel spring be 
adapted to a carriage, so that, when traversed 
backwards on the horizontal road,.it may just 
have power enough to reach the extreniity 
again Then take the carriage, thus wound 
up, and place it on the undulating toad, and if 
it reach the’ extremity of that also, I shall be 
ready to acknowledge the triumph of Mr. Bad- 
nall’s principle. But, even then, unless it per- 
form something more, there will be no gain in 
point of economy, but, on the contrary, a con- 
siderable loss, by the extra expense of material 
consumed in the road. And here I leave the 
matter for the present. 
I remain, yours, &c. 
Junius Repivivus. 
P. 8.—IlIness, and the pressure ,of occupa- 
tion have, hitherto prevented me from answer- 
ing “R.” 
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The Undulating Railway. By S.D. [From 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine. | 
Sir,—If you examine the author’s account 

of his invention as exhibited in your extracts, 
you will find that in paragraph 3, he says, “ that 
throughout the ascent the pressure upon the 
rails, and consequently the amount of friction, 
is precisely the same as it was down the de- 
scent A B, viz., as much less than it was on 
the horizontal line E A as the line C D to DC.” 
Now, surely the amount of friction is propor- 
tional to the lines representing the pressure 
upon the rails, which are C P and CG, not 
C Dand DC. - But even with this understand- 
ing, let us see if the inference be correct. 

in paragraph 5 we find it stated, “ that al- 
though the disposable power of gravity in op- 
position to pressure is only as CD to CP, 
yet this is no criterion of the extent of advan- 
tage gained in speed; in fact, C D may as pro- 
perly be stated to represent the saving in fric- 
tion.” 

If C D may be stated to represent the saving 





jin friction, throughout the whole descent, it 


may also be stated to represent an augmeuta- 


\|tion of friction upon the whole ascent ; so that 


C P being the measure-of the former, C P +- 
C D will be that of the latter quantity. With 
this in mind, let us see what the author says 
farther on, that if “the power employed upon 
the ascending part of the undulation were only 
just sufficient to overcome the friction and re- 
sistance of atmosphere, the carriage would na- 
turally, as praved by the action of the pendu. 
lum, rise the ascent B E in the precise time it 
occupied in traversing from A to B.” 

Now, on the horizontal railway the friction is 
represented by the C G, but upon the ascent of| 
the undulating railway by C P + C D, which 
being greater than the other, it would oppose 
more force to the progress of the carriage, and 
it would require more power to overcome it. 

In thus examining the author’s explanation I 
am led to think that the amount of friction is 
not less on the. undulating than on the horizon- 
tal so 

am, sir, your obedient servant, 


May 20. 





‘|The Great North Road in England. [From 
the Monthly Supplement of the Penny Mag- 
azine. } 


j 
(Continued from page 66 1.) 

The first notice which has been. discovered 

of the collection of atoll for the repair of roads 

in. England occurs in the year 1346, in the 


{reign of Edward TIL. In that year it was or- 


| 
| 


dered that tolls should be exacted for two years 
to come, from all carriages passing along Hol- 
born, Gray's Inn lane, and the highway called 
Charing, “ which roads,” says the commission, 
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“ are,-by-the frequent : of carts, waine, 
and a Aog to iat from” Lotinelr become so 
miry and deep as to be almost impassable.” 

‘As for the country roads, little or no atten. 
tion seems. to have been paid to them till to. 
wards the middle of the sixteenth century. - In 
the course of the reign of Henry VIII. four 
statutes connected with this subject were 

assed: two for altering certain roads in the 
eald of Kent, and in Sussex; a third for 
mending a lane near the city of Chester; and 
a fourth for the repair of bridges. The first ge- 
neral act for keeping the roads in repair was 
passed in 1555, in the reign, of Mary.....It im. 
pone that duty upon the parishes, and was fol- 
owed by many others to the same effect in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ‘The first 
toll-bar was erected in 1663, on the northern 
road leading through Hertfordshire, Cambridge. 
shire, and Huntingdonshire: “which road,” 
says the act, ‘“ was then become very bad, by 
means of the great loads of barley, malt, &c. 
brought weekly to Ware in waggons andearts, 
and trom thence conveyed by water to London.” 
Three toll.gates were erected, one for each of 
the above-named counties ; and it is said that 
the people were so prejudiced against the inno- 
vation, that they rose in a mob and destroyed 
them. 

Coaches are said to have been first intro- 
duced into England in 1580, by the Earl of 
Arundel, and by the commencement of the 
next century they had become common in Lon- 
don. They were brought to Edinburgh im the 
suite of the English ambassador in 1598. The 
historians of that city tell us, that coaches for 
the use of the public generally were established 
there in 1610. Hackney coaches were first in- 
troduced in London in 1625. 

As yet there was but little intercourse be- 
tween these two capitals. In London, Scot- 
land and Edinburgh were considered as fo. 
reign parts. In 1635 a proclamation was is- 
sued by Charles I. to the effect, that, “ where- 
as to this time there hath been no certain in- 
tercourse between the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, his majesty now commands his 
postmaster of England for foreign parts to set- 
tle a running post or two, to run night and day 
between Edinburgh and London.” It was.a 
considerable time after the commencement of 
the last century before there was more than 
one despatch of letters in the week from Lon. 
don to Scotland. In the year 1763, the London 
coach set off from Edinburgh only once in the 
month, and was from 12 to 16 days on the road. 
The vehicle which accomplished this adventu- 
rous achievement was at that time the only 
stage-coach in the northern capital, except two 
which ran to the neighboring port of Leith. A 
journey to or from Edinburgh was in those 
days a doubtful and hazardous expedition— 
something like setting out in quest of the north. 
west passage. It is said, that, in Scotland, when 
a person determined upon attempting the 
achievement, he used, with the laudable pru- 
dence of that country, to make his will before 
setting out. 

The change that has since taken place is. 
immense. ‘he journey between London and 
Edinburgh is now performed by the mail-coach, 
at all seasons and in all weathers, in little more 
than forty-three hours and a half. .The per- 
son “who undertakes it exposes himself. to 
scarcely any more danger than*he does when 
he walks athe the street in which he lives. 
Even in Scotland; a man seldom now thinks of 
making his will merely because he is’ about to 
visit London. «These changes, and the count- 
less others of. which they are_examples. or in- 
dications, are due to the existence of a good 
road between the two capitals. This road, 
more than the compact of the'year 1707, is the 
true union of the kingdoms. ' ; 

Within the last thirty years this Great N: 
Road, as it is conimonly called, h .# been ex- 












tended to the remotest extremity of the island. | 
—to a point still farther beyond ain’ y (at! 

least by the line = than Edin h i6.dis- ...» 

tant from London. This latter portio 
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- that continue to be made in order to uphold 


- have in a great degree overcome the obstacles 


crear: 





yyand also ‘parte of that extending to the 


some .niaterial alterations and improvements. 
Those that have been effected within the last 


three y: alone are well fitted to raise the ad-/| 


miration of all who are qualified to appreciate 
their importance, They afford an evidence 
which is extremely gratifying, of the exertions 


and extend one of the chief foundations of our 
national prosperity and greatness. We have 
been fortunate enough to obtain very complete 
accounts of the principal of these improve- 
ments, in most instances, from persons having 
access to the best sources of information; and 
abstracts of these we now propose to lay be- 
fore our readers, interspersed with such expla- 
nations as may convey 2 full and correct view 
of the whole course of this great highway,— 
the longest continued line of road in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

ImprovEMENTS IN THE NorrH.—So greatly 
does the northern portion of our island incline 
or lean over to the west, that Edinburgh, while 
it is about 320 miles to the north of London, is 
also above 100 miles to the west of it—although 
the two capitals stand at about equal distances 
from the east coast. Edinburgh, on the east 
coast of Great Britain, is, in fact, rather farther 
west than Liverpool, which stands on the west 
const. Whatis called the Great North Road 
from London, therefore, diverges considerably 
froma line drawn due north.- The wide level 
country which generally prevails as far as to 
the heart of Yorkshire enables it to pursue 
up to that point a course nearly perfectly 
straight. The first formidable obstacle, in- 
deed, which it meets with to prevent it from fol- 
lowing the shortest line to the Scottish metro- 
polis, is interposed by the Chevoit hills, which 
torm the north-west boundary of Northumber- 
land. ‘These hills, at their northern extremity, 
approach so close to the sea as to leave only a 
pass of a few miles broad, through which the 
road at this part of its course can be carried. 
Hitherto the town of Berwick, which is on the 
coast, and at ashort distance beyond the termi- 
nation of the Chevoit range, lias been assumed 
as the point which should determine the direc- 
tion of the first part of the road between the 
two eapitals. ‘This has made the deflection of 
the line to the west less than it otherwise would 
have been; for Berwick, although far west of 
London, is still considerably to the east of Ed- 
inborgh. 

The direction of the southern portion of this 
road, then, may be considered as necessarily 
regulated. not by the relative positions of Lon. 
don and Edinburgh, byt of London and Ber- 
wick, or another point but a few miles to the 
westward of the latter town. The route fol- 
lowed by the mail at present, in fact, is very 
nearly the. shortest line between London and 
Berwick, subject merely to such slight devia- 
tions.as are required in order to make it touch 
certain great towns. The length of this por- 
tion of the road, which passes through Hunt- 
ingdon, Stamford, Doncaster, York, Darlington, 
Durham, and Newcastle, is 342 miles ; the whole 
distance from London to Edinburgh being 399. 

The first improvements which it falls within 
the plan of the present article to notice are those 
which have been recently made.on the northern 
portion of this line of road between London 
and Berwick. We shall begin by merely ad. 
verting to the magnificent approaches which 
now lead to the town of Durham, the elevated 
situation ef which formerly rendered it of such 
difficult access. The, new entrances, which 


presented by the nature of the ground, are ex- 
cellent specimens of engineering:skill, and do 
honor to the local trusts. They would proba- 
bly, however, have remained unexecuted but 
for the stimulus given to these bodies by a 
committee of the House of Commons, which 

under its consideration the defective state 
of the communication between London and 
burgh. We may here also mention, 


»of Edinburgh, have recently undergone 
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over the North Tyne at Morpeth, construe 
by Mr. Telford, after the model of thé bridge of 
Neuilly, near Paris, - sha. 

But the most important improvements in 
this quarter, and those to which we would par- 
ticularly direct attention, are the. alterations 
which have recently been effected, or are in pro- 
gress of execution, on the portion of the road 
to. Edinburgh immediately beyond Morpeth. 
Here the Chevoit hills run: almost parallel to 
the coast, to which they at the same time ap- 
proach so closely, that what we may call, their 
roots stretch across the intervening space in 
the shape of so many successive elevations, 
while the hollows between are oceupied by riv- 
ers more or less considerable, all having a di- 
rection at right angles to the line of the road. 
This extreme inequality of surface has hitherto, 
as already intimated, forced the road close upon} 
the sea: but even while thus retiring as far as 
possible from the mountains, it has still not been 
able to avoid a remarkable steep ridge called 
Birnside Moor. The gentlemen of Northum- 
berland, however, have at last, aided by the 
reat exertions of Sir John Marjoribanks, of 
eeds, effected the union of several of the lo- 
cal trusts into one, and thereby enabled them- 
selves to raise the sum of £12,000, which they 
are now in the course of expending in carry- 
ing the road through a series of vallies lying 
farther to the west, in place of this elevated 
moorland. The whole of this improvement 
will be completed during the present year ; and 
although much still remains to be done to make 
the road what it ought to be in the nore imme- 
diate vicinity of Morpeth, the alteration effect. 
ed here will deserve to be accounted one of the 
most valuable works of public utility which 
have been recently accomplished in these isl- 
ands. 

The road, following the new direction thus 
given to it, will now leave Berwick to the right, 
and, instead of ranning along the coast, as it 
does at present, by Dunbar, and thenee turn. 
ing around in a due west direction by Hadding- 
ton, will proceed by Wooler and Coldstream 
in very nearly a straight line to Edinburgh. The 
saving by this route we believe, will be above 
10 miles, the distance from Edinburgh to Mor- 
peth being reduced from 104 miles to about 93}. 
itis only lately, however, that the road by Cold- 
stream, which passes through a very hilly coun- 
try, has been brought to such a condition as 
that the mail could travel on 2. The exertions 
of the gentlemen of Berwickshire and. Midlo- 
thian, by which this important object has been 
at last accomplished, rather preceded: those of 
the Northumberland trustees to which we have 
just adverted, their operations having com, 
inenced in January, 1828. 

From a report now before us, by the clerks 
of the Berwickshire trust, it appears that the 
improvements effected on whiat is called the 
Greenlaw Turnpike Road embrace the redue- 
tion of numerous severe pulls of from one 
foot in six to one foot in twelve, occurring’ be- 
tween Deanborn, the northern extremity of the 
trust, and Coldstream, to gentle ascents of 
from one foot in twenty-five to one Mag oe & 
besides. the-repair of the bridge over the Black- 
adder, at the east end of Greenlaw, and of that 
over the Tweed, at the east end of Coldstream. 
Including £2,100 expended on the Coldstream 
bridge, the whole cost of these improvements, 
up to the 8th of March - last, had. amounted 
only to £23,145. Of the adjoining. portion of 
the road in the Edinburgh direetion, which is 
under the care of the trustees of the Dalkeith 
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the village 
town Dean bridge ‘is fo pe e 
and consists of three semi-circular arch 
ree feet 2 — y caty tet re 
ashler, and the piers being only three feet 
thickness, the bridge has M4 very light appear- 
ance. Min stellt de Psy + 3% 
Lothian bridge is eighty-two feet in 
ng consists of five sermscireuln hes ‘of fif- 
ty feet span, surmounted by ten segments arch. ~ 
es of fifty-four feet 8 me ight feet of rise. 
The piers are eight feet thick pete Pm 
feet broad, and hollow in the centre, as are also * 
the abutments. sien janet ee 
The whole building is of ‘ashler, thereby” 
presenting a happy combination of durability ~ 
and lightness, and adding much to the orma-— 
ment of the adjoining grounds. The embank- 
ments at the ends of the bridges are planted ~ 
up with evergreens. ie eh 
Of the embankments, that at Cotterburn is’ ° 
of the length of five hundred yards, and will — 
contain 200,000 cubical yards of earth. The © 
extreme depth of cutting in the ‘line of th 
road will be thirty-two feet. Besidés the 
ral improvement of the tes ‘road, carte 
rations have opened many prospects of tl 
neighboring beautifully wooded ‘and ‘highly — 
cultivated country. The expense has amount. — 
ed to between £36,000 and £30,000, besides a — 
large sum of money which was viously x 
pended on the ionpicteniiiall of that Brad ithe 
line which is situated between this disttict and 
Edinburgh. 
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miles of the great arm of the sea called 
of Forth, which, at the ime : 
of the Scottish capital, is about seven or eigl 
miles broad. Steamboats and: other | 
put across this estuary at all hours from Leith, 
the port-of Edinburgh, and from Newhayen, 
about a mile to the west of that town, both to 
Burnt Island, Pettyeur, and Kinghorn, 
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lk 


lie farther to the east:' The common passage 
for travellers to the north is from Newhaven, 
(where there is a chain pier,) to P . As 
this passage, however, is subject to be occa- 
sionally interrupted, (though since the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation that-is a circumstance — 
which has very rarely happened,) the mail, in- 
stead of crossing here, proceeds the 
coast of the river to Queensferry, about twelve 


But before leaving Edinburgh we cannot help 
noticing, although not upon any of the great 
lines of road Jeading from that eapital, the 
magnificent bridge, called the Dean ge, 
which has lately been thrown across the chasm 
formed by the river or water of Leith to the 
north of the city. The reader will find a no-— 
tice of this strueture, which was only finished 
about the beginning of the last 


an 


by Mr. Telford, almost 
John Learmouth, Esq. 
whose property it forms a comm » & 

sists of two series of four arches each, the one’ ~ 
surmounting the other. The span of each of © 
the upper arches is 96 feet, the road-way ~ 
passes at the height of more than 120 feet above © 
the level of the water below. » aioe Sets eo 


at the sole expense 


mail is directly north by Kinross to’ 








district, a line of about eight miles, extending 
from the south-east boundary of the county of 
Mid Lothian to the north end of Fordel Bank, 
near Dalkeith, has within.the same period-been! 
shortened, and the passage on it rendered much 





takes its way along 


which point, erpssing the Tay by a 
eastern direction to Dundee, and 


river in an e 


common’ road, however, from 
Dundee, runs in nearly a straight 


Pia; 





more safe and-easy, by altering the course of 
the road in some .places, by cutting down and 
banking over some diffieult and rous 








‘Edin 
having of 


ving originated in the recommendations 





es, and by building several new bridges. 
The prinei "oa ges are the bridge ove 
Cranstown and the bridge over t 
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Pettycur th the c of Fife, and 





the Frith of Tay; which at Dundee’is about ~ 
two miles in breadth. There is on this sa 
an excellent steamboat of a p 
tion, the paddles bei 


: Pare 
The city of Edinburgh stands within vO 


which 
are directly opposite, and to Kitkaldy, Dysart, — 
Leven, Ely, Pittenweem, and pertande which 


miles farther.west, where the chanel is con- 
tracted to the width of about a mile and a half. ih 


et® 


. inthe — 
“Companion to the Almanac” for 1832. a pai 
bridge, which has been erected after‘a design 


(late Lord Provost,) to ~ 


from thence to Arbroath on the coast. "Tle 
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that it moves equally well 
Ips iy. thn, eoed bn netequine, 43 ann 
dee by this road is not-qu ni 

by that which the mail teks, for the 
sake principally of avoiding the two ferries 
over the Forth and the Tay, it is not less thau 
69 miles. From Dundee to Arbroath is 17 
miles more, so that the whole distance by this 
s route from Edinburgh tc the latter 

86 miles, the distance in a straight line 
ing only about 50. In getting from Berwick 
Arbroath, again, the mail travels about 143 
miles, while a straight line drawn between 
these two points would not measure 60. The 
voyage by sea from the one place to the other 
does not exceed the last mentioned distance. 

"he road between Edinburgh and Montrose, 
which is 12 miles to the north of Arbroath, has 
constructed at a cost of not Jess than 
4000, reckoning only the outlay since the 

nine nt of the present century; but as 
eae vel portion of this sum has been ex- 
pended within the last three or four years, the 
bration of the improvements which it 










our present remarks. We pass on, therefore; 
to noti¢e the bridge which has just been carried 
over the South Esk at Montrose. ‘This town 
stands on the north bank of the river called the 
South Esk, which here falls into the German 
ocean ; and we cannot better explain its singu- 
‘ar, situation than by extracting the description 
given of it in a report made in 1823 by Mr. Bu- 
chanan: 

“The river South Esk, at Montrose, is re- 
markable for its broad, depe, and very rapid 
stream. But the great width of the river, and 
the current, deep and rapid beyond example in- 
deed in this country, are not owing to the mag- 
nitude of the South Esk river itself, but to the 
singular manner in which the discharge of its 
waters into the sea is here combined with the 
action of the tides and the configuration of the 
adjacent ground. 

_ “The'town stands on a gently rising ground, 
in one of those low sandy flats which occur so 
frequently on the shores of the German ocean, 
and which, from their slight elevation above 
the sea level, and other cireumstances, appear 
to have been once overflowed by the water. It 
has the German ocean on. the east, at the dis. 
tance of about half a mile, and to the west is a 
tract of low and level sands, above four square 
miles in extent and nine, mil’s in circumfe- 
rence, through which the South Esk winds its 
way to the sea, passing close to the town on 
its south side. "These sands lie below the le- 
vel of high water, and above the level of low 
water; and the river opening a communica. 
tion with the sea, it necessarily happens, that 
every rising tide rushes up the channel of the 
river, and inundates the whole of this sandy 
flat to the west. of the town, which is again 
left uncovered by the reflux of the tide. The 
ehannel through which this great body of water 
is alternately poured in and discharged is sud- 
denly contracted, at the south endof the town, 
to the breadth of 700 feet at high water, and 
_ 400 feet at low spring tides; and in conse- 
quence of this the stream rushes in or out with 

t violence, according as the tide is either 
wing or ebbing. This low land, over which, 
at each return of the tide, are spread the wa- 
ters of the ocean, after they have made their 


wa h the narrow channel of the South 
cafes se the Basin, which forms a strik- 

















_ing, when the tide is full, a large and beautiful 

‘lake, and in 4 few hours afterwards, when the 

_ Waters. have retired, a desolate and sandy 
marsh.” 







_ _ Between the basin and the sea, the river is at 

one place divided into two channels, by a small 
island ealled the Inch; but the two streams 
again unite into one before they arrive at the 
sea. thirty years ago, when the road 







Edinburgh to Aberdeen was first con- 
structed, a wooden bridge was erected across 
the most northern of these channels, which is 
‘by far the broadest ; the other being crossed by 









has effected does not fall within the scope of 


ing object in the scenery of the_place, appear-| 
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that, says | hanan’s re **it has con- 
tracted the channel of the river to at least one- 
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fourth of its original breadth.” At the same 
time the channel of the northern stream had 
been greatly contracted by the faulty construc- 
tion of its wooden bridge. ‘The effect of this 
unnatural confinement of so violent and rapid 
a stream has been.to deepen the channel on 
the northern side, tiot less than five or six feet 
in many parts ; so that the original bottom hav- 
ing been carried away, the foundations on 
which the piers rested were in danger of being 
undermined. To prevent this result wooden 
piles were driven in, which served as a sort of 
wall to repel the current. But, notwithstand- 
iug this expedient, the bridge was still found 
to labor under the incurable defects of its ori- 
ginal construction. In particular, the wood 
was so damaged by the ravages of sea worms, 
of the genus designated Oniscus, that the ex- 
ense of keeping it in repair was very great. 
t was accordingly determined a few years ago 
to remove this wooden structure altogether, 
and to supply its place by a suspension bridge. 
Such a bridge has been accordingly erected, 
afier a design by Captain Samuel Biown, of 
the Royal Navy. 

The distance between the towers at the two 
extremities of this bridge, measured from the 
centre of each, is 432 feet. The height of each 
tower is seventy-one feet; namely, twenty- 
three feet and a half from the foundation to 
the roadway, forty-four feet from the roadway 
to the top of the cornice, and three feet and a 
half forming the entablature. The breadth of 
each tower, at the termination of the cut-wa- 
ters, is forty feetand a half, and thirty-nine and 
a half at the roading. The archway by which 
each is perforated is sixteen feet in width by 
eighteen in height. The four counter-abut- 
ments for securing the chains are respectively 
115 feet distant from the towers, (reckoning 
from the centre of the tower to the face of the 
farthest wall of the chambers,) and consist 
each of an arched chamber, a strong counter- 
fort or abutment, a tunnel, and lying spandre!] 
arch. The width of the bridge is twenty-six 
feet within the suspending rods. The bars of 
which the main chains consist, measure eight 
feet ten inches from centre to centre of the 
bolt-holes, five inches broad between the shoul- 
ders, and one inch thick throughout. All the 
main links or bars are of the same thickness, 
except those in the towers, which are a sixteenth 
of an inch thicker, and of length to suit the 
curve of the cast iron saddles. Each main sus- 
pending chain, of which there are two on each 
side of the bridge, one over the other, placed 
one foot apart, consists of four lines of chain 
bars. ‘The joints of the upper main chains are 
over'the middle of the long bar in the lower 
chain ; ‘and the suspending rods which sup- 
port the beams on which the roadway is laid, 
are five feet distant from. each. other. The 
chains are of wrought cable iron; the beams 
are of cast iron, formed with open spaces, 
twenty-six feet eight inches long, ten inches 
deép at the neck of the tenons, and one 
inch thick in every part between the flanges. 
tg whole cost has been a littleabove £20,- 
To this account we have only to add, that 
the centre of the arch of the stone bridge which 
crosses the southern stream has also been 
taken down, and @ revolving drawbridge erect- 
ed in its-stead, by which vessels are allowed 
to pass and repass. The communication across 
the South Esk at- Montrose, therefore, may now 
be considered to be as perfect as it can be ren- 
dered or desired. 

From Montrose the road follows the line of 
the coast by Bervie and Stonehaven to Aber- 
deen, a distance of thirty-seven miles. The 
situation of New Aberdeen is extremely simi- 
lar to that.of Montrose, standing as it does.on 
the north side of the large and rapid river Dee. 
Until lately, the only bridge across this river 
was the magnificent old bridge erected by Bi- 
shop Elphinstone in-the exrly part of the six- 
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however, a suspension bridge has been erect- 
ed between the town, and a road made at great 
expense, to-communicate with the old one. 

n this bridge the width between, the stone 
piers is 200 feet ;, the breadth of the roadway 
is 22 feet, and its height above high water is 18 
feet. It is within .the recollection of man 
persons now alive, that the whole of the land 
at present in cultivation around Aberdeen’ was 
one brown heathery moor. Such is still the 
case with the whole district through which the 
above mentioned new road has just been com- 
pleted ; but from this operation we may proba- 
bly date the commencement of a course of im. 

rovements, which will ere long transform this 
1itherto bleak and sterile tract into cultivated 
and productive fields. And here, while speak- 
ing of New-Aberdeen, we cannot help advert. 
ing to the small expense, both of money and 
of time, with which, thanks. to steam naviga- 
tion, a person residing even at so distant a 
point as London, may now accomplish a visit 
to this handsome northern city, remarkable for 
its rapid increase, the age of its inhabi- 
tants, and the fine granite buildings of which 
it is entirely constructed. The voyage by sea 
is very little, if any thing, longer than to Euin. 
burgh, and is usually performed by the steam- 
boats in little more than fifty hours. 

As New-Aberdeen is situated on the north side 
of the Dee, so Old Aberdeen stands on the 
south side of the Don. The Don, until within 
these few years, was crossed at Old Aber- 
deen by a very ancient bridge, called the Brig 
of Balgownie. We refer the reader to an in- 
teresting passage in Sir Thomas Dick Lau- 
der’s volume, entitled “An Account of the 
Great Floods of August, 1829, in the Province 
of Moray and adjoining Districts,” for some 
curious particulars reqnriing this structure. 

The new bridge of Don, which was built by 
Mr, Gibb, after a design by Mr. Telford, is about 
520 feet in length, and consists of five arches, 
each of seventy-five feet span, and twenty-four 
feet rise. ‘The total expense of the erection 
was £14,000. The effect of this improvement 
is to shorten the road by about half a mile, and 
to avoid three steep hills over which it was 
formerly carried. ‘This structure, although in 
an unfinished state when the great flood of 
1829 occurred, escaped on that occasion with- 
out injury. It was completed towards the end 
of the following year. 

At Aberdeen the mail road leaves the coast, 
and proceeds across the country in nearly a 
straight line by Inverury, Huntley, Keith, and 
Fochabers, to Elgin, the county town of Mo: 
rayshire. The whole distance trom Aberdeen 
to Elgin is sixty-seven miles. The road is 
throughout excellent; and _ notwithstanding 
that it passes over a great deal of hilly country, 
is so artfully conducted that hardly a esl 
heavy pullis encountered the whole way. Im- 
mediately beyond Fochabers, it is met by the 
impetuous and formidable river Spey, formin 
the boundary of the province of Moray, whie 
notwithstanding its northern situation is one 
of the fairest portions of the island, and one of 
those in which vegetation is earliest. It used, 
however, to be ina manner separated and cut 
off from the rest of the country by this dan. 
poroue mountain torrent, until about twenty. 

ve years ago, when a bridge was first built 
across it at Fochabers. It consisted of four 
arches, of which two were of ninety-five and 
two of seventy-five feet span eacli, thetotal 
length of water-way being 340 feet. ._ But. this 
bridge, during the floods of August, 1829, 
which destroyed or damaged nearly one, hun- 
dred others, had the two arches next the left 
bank carried away, of which Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder has given a striking account. __ 

Various big Ye over. the river Findhorn, -| 
which bounds Morayshire to the west, and over 
the stream of the Lossie, on which the town of 
Elgin stands, were swept away on the same Oc- 
casion, so that the country was at once cut off 
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parts. Active measures, however, have'since _ 
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from all communieation with the surrounding ~~ 












_ visitation, and new bridges have already been 
erected in the_line of the great road over all 
ate rivers. : 

e bridge at Elgin over the Lossie, of 80 
feet span, is partly of cast metal and partly of 
tim 

From Elgin the mail proceeds along the 
coast of the Moray Frith to Inverness, and 
from thence westward to the termination of 
that estuary, when it crosses the Beauly Wa- 
ter, and ascends northwards to Dingwall, on 
the Frith of Cromarty.” Pursuing for some 
time the direction of the northern coast of that 
Frith, it then arrives at Tain, on the Dornoch 
Frith, which it crosses by Meikle Ferry ; after 
which the road runs along the coast for se- 
venty miles, till it leaves it at Wick, and cuts 
across the country to Thurso on the Northern 
Ocean. This is the farthest point to which 
the London mail proceeds. hurso, by the 
road which has been described, is 783 miles 
distant from London ; and the journey is now 
accomplished by the mail, all stoppages inclu- 
ded, in four days and fifty minutes. 

The portion of the road which has just been 
described from the Beauly Water to Thurso 
has been constructed and is maintained in re- 
pair by the commissioners appointed under the 
act of parliament for snperintending Highland 
roads and bridges. The works conducted by 
the parliamentary commissioners from the year 
1803, when they commenced their operations, 
have done more to advance the civilization of 
the Highlands than all the other attempts of 
government for that purpose in the course of 
the preceding century. Speaking of what had 
been done up to 1817, Mr. Telford, the engi- 
neer, asserts, in a statement which will be 
found quoted at greater length in the “ Results 
of Machinery,” chap. vii, that the money then 
expended “had been the means of advancing 
the country at least one hundred years.” The 
report made by the commissioners in 1828 (the 
fourteenth) contains an interesting communi- 
cation, addressed to the late Lord Colchester, 
by Mr. Joseph Mitchell, on the improved state 
of the Highlands since the commencement of 
the works executed by the commissioners ; 
with an abstract of a few of the statements 
presented in report which we may fitly con- 
clude the present paper. | 

So little communication was then wont to 
be between the northern counties of Scotland 
and the south, owing to the want of roads, 
that, until of late years, the counties of Suth- 
erland and Caithness were not required to re- 
turn jurors to the circuits at Inverness. ‘ Be- 
fore the commencement of the present century, 
no public coach, or other regular vehicle of 
cofiveyance, existed in the Highlands. It was 
not till 1806 and 1811 that coaches were regu- 
larly established in these directions, being the 
first that ran on roads in the highlands. Since 
the completion of the parliamentary works, se- 
veral others have successively commenced ; 
and during the summer of last year, no less 
than seven different stage coaches passed diily 
to and from Inverness, making forty-four 
coaches arriving at, and the same number de- 
parting from, that town in the course of every 
week, * * * Post-chaises, and other modes 
of travelling, have, during the same period, in- 

e proportionably ; and, instead of five 

post-chaises, which was the number kept in the 

town of Inverness about the year 1803, there 
are now upwards of a dozen, besides two es- 
tablishments for the hire of gigs aud riding 
horses. *'* * The number of private car- 

Tiages in Inverness and its vicinity has like- 
wise increased remarkably during the last 25 
years, and no Jess than 160 coaches may now 
® seen attending the Inverness yearly races ; 
whereas, at the commencement of that period, 
the whole extent of the Highlands could searce- 

ace ‘a dozen ; Fg ry very distant 

busly, a four-wheeled carriage was 
pet of ‘wonder and veneration to the in- 
habitants, . In 1715, the first coach or chariot 
seen in Inverness is said to have bees brought 







been taken to repair.the ruin produced by this 


by the Earl of Seaforth. 
post.chaise was brought to Inverness, and was’ 
for a considerable time the only four-wheeled 
carriage in the district. ‘There are at present: 
four manufactories for carriages at Inverness.” 

Formerly there were no inns ; inns are now! 
built, except in one instance, along the roads: 
constructed by the commissioners, extending | 
in length to upwards of 900 miles. The mails,, 
which used to be carried only on runner’s: 
backs, are now sent to all the considerable} 
towns in coaches, and three or four times a) 
week to places off the direct line of road, to} 
which they used to come only once. Finally,’ 
agriculture has received a prodigious impulse, 
from these improvements ; the value of pro-| 
perty has been greatly increased ; trade has | 
been promoted; and the general condition of 
even the poorest of the inhabitants has been| 
ameliorated by numerous accommodations and 
coinforts which were formerly entirely out of | 
their reach. | 





Steam Carriage.—On Wednesday last, our towns-| 
men, Messrs. Heaton, (brothers,) made another ex-| 
periment with their steam coach, to ascend the hill, 
at Broomsgrove Lickey, which is a loose sandy sur- 
face, so much so, that the wheels of their machine 
(about fifty hundred weight) carried a hill of sand be- 
fore them about three inchesdeep. The hill is a-| 
bout seven hundred yards long, and rises on an av- 
erage one yard in nine, and in some places one yard| 
in eight, and is declared by eminent surveyors to be} 
the worst piece of road in the kingdom. This hill, 
was mounted by their machine, with a stage coach) 
attached, fifteen hundred weight, and nine persons, | 
in nine minutes, in the presence of about two hun-| 
dred spectators. They then took up their friends, | 
twenty in number, they had brought from RBirming-! 
ham, with five in addition, making twenty-five, and! 
proceeded on to Groomsgrove, as far as the Market! 
place ; there they turned the machine round, and re-| 
turned tothe Crab Mill Inn, about fifteen miles; this! 
was accomplished in two hours and twenty-two min- } 
utes, including all stoppages. Having -staid a con-| 
siderable time at the Crabb Mill Inn, they returned! 
home, calling at the various places on the road where! 
they had before called in the morning, aud receiving} 
the congratulation of their friends at having accom. 
plished the greatest undertaking in the history of) 
steam locomotion onthe common road. They arriv-| 
ed in Birmingham, bringing with them up Worcester} 
street, an ascent of one yard in twelve, thirty-two: 
persons.—| Birmingham Journal, 2d Sept.] 





The Warrenton, N. C. Reporter, in announc-, 
ing that a railroad meeting had been held in that | 
place, makes the following remarks, from which 
we are pleased to learn that the Petersburg rond| 
has been the means of checking, in some mea-| 
sure, the tide of emigration from the section of, 
country along its route: “The Roanoke and) 
Oxford railroad, when completed, would be of! 
incalculable advantage to this section of coun-| 
try. It would vastly increase the vaiue of pro-| 
perty. It would diminish considerably the cost 
of transportation, and would render many arti-' 
cles marketable which are-now not worth the! 
expense and troubleof sending them to market. | 
Proprietors of large landed estates have every: 
inducement to subscribe for stock, even if that 
stock should not realize extravagant profits,’ 
because upon the completion of the road their 
real estate would probably be doubled in yalue.| 
They, however, are not the only persons int:-| 
rested in this matter. Every individual in War-| 
ren county who makes a bale of cotton, a few 
bushels of wheat, or indeed any thing of any’ 
description for market, would immediately feel | 
thie advantages of the railroad, Let no man in. 
this part of the world ‘suppose for .a moment. 
that-he is not tase nay re stan in the pro-| 
jected improvement. We have-been informed! 
by persons entitled. to eredit, that before the 
commenc¢ment. of the’ Petersburg Railroad, ' 
many planters along tlie route. were anxious to} 
remove to the west, but could ‘not dispose. of 
their'lands on any terms. Since tlic railroad, 
has been finished, their land has become valua- 
ble : they could now sell it with ease upon libe-! 
ral terms, but have no disposition to do sv. 
Such are the advantages of this work, that the: 
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In 1760 the first||people alongside of it are contented t6 Fe 


\lupon the Rail Road, from fire, which occurred yes- 


\|with its contents, consisting of 21 bales of cotton, 
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where they are, although before it nee 
they were anxious to emigrate. . They arénow 
willing to cultivate and improve their patrim 
nial estates, and spend their lives within the’ 
native Virginia. If commercial auxiliaries di 
pense these blessings in Virginia, would 1 y 
be productive of contrary effeets in North Car 
lina? The people of this State-cannot ad 
such an absurd and ridiculous opinion. © 
earnestly hope, and confidently believé, that the 
Petersburg and Roanoke Railroad, the product 
of the enlightened enterprize of a sister State, 
will be the great piorieer in the march ‘south- 
ern improvement.”—[Petersburg Intet.] er 


Accrpent.—On Thursday last, while two 
men were employed in the mines of Mr. MeIn-. 
tyre, near the West Branch Railroad, an 
mense body of rock and slate suddenly g: 
way, and before the miners had time to think of 








making their escape, the ay was 
pletely blocked an hd choy und eames 
buried alive. In this awful situation they r 
mained until three o’clock on Friday morning, 
at which time, through the unremitted exertions 
of their friends, who worked without imterrup- 
tion throughout the night, they were taken out 
in a state of great debility and exhaustion, 
strong enough to warrant the of speedy 
recovery. Great praise is due to those who ex~ 
erted themselves with such perseve indus. 
trv in behalf of these individuals, by which 
alone their miraculous preservation was effect. 
ed. A horse which was in the mines was kill. 
ed, being crushed to atoms by the overwhelm- 
ing mass.—[Miner’s Jduenth:} = ane 








Canat Totts.—We learn from the Albany Argus 
that the amount ef Tolls received upon the State Ca. 
nals in the month of September, was $203,685,82; 
being an increase of $52,634, as compared with the 
receipts of the same month lastyear. Receipts of the 
year to 30th September, $998,176,20 ; exceeding the 
receipts of last’year, dowi’ to the same date, more 
than $210,000. 





[From the Charleston Courier of 9th October.] 
AnoTuEerR AccIDENT ON THE RaILROAD.—We have 
the unpleasant ‘duty of recording another accident 


terday about 2 o’clock, at Cypress Swamp, about five 
miles above Summerville. The Locomotive had five 
freight and two passage cars attached ; at the place 
above named, the cotton in the last of the freight 
ears was discovered to be on fire—as soon’as it was 
possible to do so, the passage cars, and the freight 
car which had taken fire, were detached from the 
train, but there being no water near, it was found 
impossible to cxtinguish the flames, and the ear 


were entirely consumed. The Road also took fire, 
and several lengths were burnt. A rope was attach. 
ed to the Locomotive, and passed to the first pas- 
sage car, by means of which it was drawn through 
the fire; and the passengers were thus enabled to 
reach the city, after a detertioh of iwo or three 
hours. : 
We are informed by passengers; that fite had 
caught previously in the cettun on one of the freight; — 
cars, but, being discovered in time, was extinguish. 
ed without any damage ; and that another time, the 
ear in which the passengers were seated took fire. ~ 
It is stated that the canvass used for covering the — 
cotton is too small, and not well seeured. The ends © 
of the bales of cotton project out, and from the ve. ~ 
locity with which the cars proceed, the 38 fil 
up, and exposes the cotton to the sparks 4 2 
emitted from the Locomotive. ‘This shoul otra ot 
ed to by those who have the management o! ae 
Road, as we understand that the cotton would beéf 
fecctully protected. from fire if the canvasscompletes = 
ly covered it.. ; ttt ae sch 
The passengers.all agree in stating that every pos- — 1 
sible exertion was made by those who were pi +4 Sih 
ears.» 
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‘et information by means of meg 
which is intended to be illegible, except_by 
the person for whom it is destined. e 
ancients sometimes shaved the head of a 
' , and wrote upon the skin with some 
ndelible coloring matter, and then sent him, 
- after his hair had grown again, to the place 
of his destination. This is not, however, 
properly secret writing, but only a conceal- 
ment of writing. Another sort, which cor- 
responds better with the name, is the follow- 
ing, used by the ancients. They took a 
small stick and wound around it bark, or pa- 
pyrus, upon which they wrote, The bark 
was then unrolled and sent to the corres. 
‘who was. furnished with a stick of 
the same size. He wound the bark again, 
round this; and thus was enabled ‘to read 
what had been written. 

. Phis’mode of concealment is evidently 
very imperfect. Cryptography properly con- 
sists'in writing with signs, which are legible 
only to him for whom the writing is intend- 
ed, or who’ has a key or explanation of the 
signs. The most simple method is to choose 
for every létter of the alphabet some sign, or 
only another letter. But this sort of cryp- 
tography (chiffre) is also easy to be deci- 
phered without a key. Hence many illu- 
sions are.used, . No separation is made be- 
tween the Words, or signs of no meaning are 
inserted among those of real meaning. Va- 
rious keys, likewise, are used, according to 
rules before agreed upon. \ By this means, 
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ficult for a third person, not initiated ; but it 
is likewise extremely troublesome for the cor- 
respondents themselves ; and a slight mistake 
often makes. it illegible, even by them. 
Another mode of communicating intelli- 
gence secretly, viz. to agree upon some 
printed book, and mark the words out, is 
also troublesome and ‘not at all safe. The 
method of concealing the words which are 
to convey the information intended: in mat- 
ter of a very different character, im a long 
letter, which the correspondent is enabled to 
read, by applying a paper to it, with holes 
corresponding to the places of the signifi- 
cant words, is attended with many disadvan- 
tages: the paper may be lost; the repeti- 
tion of certain words may lead to discovery ; 
and the difficulty of connecting the impor- 
tant with the unimportant matter, so as to 
give the whole the appearance of an ordi- 
nary letter, is considerable. If this is ef- 
fected, however, this mode has the advan- 
tage of concealing the fact that any secrecy 
is intended. 
Writing with sympathetic ink, or milk, 
lemon juice, &c. is .unsafe, because the 
agents to make the letters visible are too ge- 
nerally known. Hence the chiffre quarre, 
or chiffre indechiffrable, so called, has come 
very much into use, because it is easily ap- 
plied, difficult to be decyphered, and the key 
may be preserved in the memory merely, 
and easily changed. It consists of a table, 
in whicl: the letters of the alphabet, or any 
other signs agreed upon, are arranged under 


\ 








the decyphering of the writing becomes dif- 


one another, thus: 















































































































































































































































Zjajbjesdje|figihlij;k}ljmjnjolpi|q|rieltjutvijwyxjy]z 
ajbic|die|fig|hiijk|tjminjo|plq|ris|t)ulviwix|ly|z|a 
bleldje|flgjh{iltk|ljminiolpiq|ris|tiulviwixjy|zlalb 
eldje(fjeihjijk|ilm|njol{plqiris|tlulviwixly|elalblc 
Shelfigthiijkilimjnjo[piq|ris|tiulviwixjy|zialble fd 
elfigth|ijki|liminiol|piqiris|tiujviwixlylzialbleldle 
Flgih{ijk{/T{mjinjo|jpiqiris|tiulviwixly|zlalbleldje/f. 
eihlijk{[liminijolpiq|rjel|tiulviwixiyizialbicldie|fig 
hii {kiTimjnjo|piq|ris|tiulviwixiy|z,alble|die|fig th’ 
ilk\Tlmintjolpiq|ris{tiulviwixly|zlaible|die|flg {h|i- 
kijTiminioiplairis|tiujvijw|x ly|zlalble|dle|fig{h|i|k 
lim|nio{piqirjsitin|vijwixiy|zjalbje|dje|fjgihypilki 1 
minjolplqirisitjujvjwixjy/zialbjcjdje|fig|hjilk;lim 
niolpiqirisit|ujviwixly|zilal/bleijdjelflg{h}|itk]i {min 
Olpiqir s(tiulviwixiyizialble{dje|fig{hlilk|/T{[min|o 
Plajrleit{ulviwixly|zlapble fdle|flg|h]ilk/]Tl/m/nlolp 
q|ris|tjujviwi[xfy/zialbleldie}flgth ;ijk}/1T\|minjofplq. 
Thsltiuljviwi[xiyiziaibleidie|/figihli|k|T|/m|njo}p|q|r 
altiutejwlxpriefeibfelale( eth] cel Tala lepteele 
Aiulviwi[xiyjziatibie|dyjelfigihiisjkiTimjnjolplq{r{s|t 
Miviwi|xiy|ziaiblejdlelflg|hii{k|Tim[nlol/plq{rlelt lu 
Yiwixlyjziajbieldlelfig{(h ilk /limjnjolpiqiris|t|aly 
wixfy|ziajbje|dje|fig;hli|kjtim|[nlo/p|qir{sl|telujyviw 
eiyizgialbicidie|figihiilk!liminfolplq!lrla!lt aly lwix 
¥izjalbleldle|fjgihli{k|l|minlolpla{ris{tlulvlwixty 
ziajibieijdjeifigihii kilim!n'tolplqirisitiniviwix |yiz. 




















Any word is ziow taken for a key: Paris, 
for example. This is a short word, and, for 
the sake of secrecy, it would be well -to 
choose for the key some one or-more words 
less striking. Suppose we wish to write in this 
cypher, with this key, the phrase “ We lost a 
battle ;” we must write Paris over the phrase, 
repeating it as often as is necessary, thus : 
ParisParisPar 
‘= Welosta batt tle 
We now take, as a cypher for w, the letter 


jlumn,. he finds. mw. 


Proceeding thus, we should obtain the fol- 
lowing series of letters : 
mfcxlibtkmimw 
The. person who receives the épistle writes 
the key over the letters: as, 
ParisParisPar 
mfexlibtkmimw 
He now goes down in the perpendicular 
line, at the top of which is p, until he meeis 
m, opposite to which, in the left-marginal co- 
Next, going in the- line 





which We find in the square opposite w, in 
the left marginal column, and under p on 
the top, which is m. . Instead of e, we take 
the letter opposite e, and under a, which is 


j 


of a, «down to f, he finds on the left e. In 
the same way,'r gives I, i gives 0, and so on. 
Or you may reverse’ the process: begin, with 








J+ fort, the letter opposite d, and under r, 


and so on. pi te 


+3 at 


Pi 


Pp, in the left marginal column, avd look 
ong horizontally till you find m, ever which, 


Hin the top line, you will find... It is casi- 

















ly seen that the same letter is not always de- 
signated by the.same cypher; thus, e and a 
occur twice in the phrase selected, ard they 
are designated respectively by the Li ay 
and w, 6 and k. “Thus ‘the possibility of 
finding out the secret writing is almost ex- 
cluded. The key may be changed from time 
to time, and a different. key may be..used 
with each correspondent. ‘The utmost ac- 
curacy is necessary, because one character, 
accidentally omitted, changes the whole cy- 
pher. The correspondent, however, may 
ascertain this with considerable trouble.— 
[ British Cyclopedia. ] 





Tur Ancito-Cuinese KALENDAR FOR THE 
YeAR or THE Curist1an Era 1833.—We 
have before us a copy of a publication, with 
the above title, bearing to be printed in Chi- 
na, at the Albion press, and to be on sale 
“at Markwick and Lane’s, Canton, and Ma. 
coa;” “where also,” it is added, “ may be 
obtained, A Companion to the Anglo-Chinese 





|Kalendar for 1832, containing various com- 
‘mercial and other tables, many of which 
‘continue applicable to the present time.” 
‘The price of the Companion is one Spanish 
dollar, that of the Kalendar half as much, 
‘or 50 cents. We regard this production as 
\a very great curiosity, and as one of the 
‘most interesting signs of the times. The 
'printing press may be said to take a decided 
part in the regulation of human affairs, when 
‘it begins to throw off newspapers and alma- 
inacs. Up to this point literature is the Jux- 
jury of afew; thenceforth it becomes a ne- 
\cessary of life to all, and exercises the power 
‘appertaining to that character. The present 
‘is, over all the globe, the age of this its new 
land more mighty manifestation. It is some 
years since a newspaper, printed partly in 
the native tongue of the tribe, was estab- 
‘lished among the Cherokees of North Ame- 
rica. There is more than one newspaper 
‘now published in the popular dialect of In- 
dia. Even the Turks now have their print- 
ed newspaper; and here we have an Al- 
‘manac and Companion printed in China, 
where we believe an English newspaper has 
‘also been for some time published. ‘This 
‘country, indeed, is the native land of the art’ 
‘of printing, which was practised here many 
‘centuries before it was known in Europe; 
‘but yet, all circumsiances considered, the 
appearance of an English Almanac from 
the press of Canton is perhaps more. res 
markable than any of the other novelties we 
have mentioned. 
The Anglo-Chinese Kalendar commences 
by some introductory remarks on the Chi. 
nese year, whichis luni-solar—that is to say, 
‘is regulated by the motions of the moon, 
‘but is accOmmodated also, in a rude.and im- 
perfect way, to that of the sun, by the jinser- 
tion, or -in‘ercalation, as it is called, of-an 
occasional thirteenth month, when requisite. | 
The year 1833 of our reckoning corresponds 
to the Chinese year Hirei-sze, or the thirti- 
eth of the 75th cycle of sixty, which com,, 
menced on the 20th of February, and is the 
thirteenth of the reigning Emperor Taouk:: 
wang, ‘The Chinese week consisis, like our 
own, of seven days, one of which is kept as 
a holiday or sabbath. athe al 
‘The present Kalendar is drawn up accord-, 
ing to tle Ruropean form, and contains, be- 
siles notices of ainiversaries, a list of festi- 
vals and rem r ile days, cor . r CRN FR 
inost_ of those, observed either: in: 
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pia the’ ‘Chinese festivals, 


following is the note on the festival of, 
or the Leih-chun term-day, being 
the sping day of the 12th moon, which this 
pact fell on the 4th of February : «“ This 
‘Tabb Ge, ‘period of the sun’s’ reaching the 
deg ree in Aquarius, is one of the chief 
dave of” the Chinese Kalendar, and is cele- 
brated with great pomp, as well by the gov- 
ernment as by the people. In every capital 
eity there are made, at this period, two clay 
images, of a man and a buffalo, The day 
previous to the festival, the chefoo, or chief] 
city-magistrate, goes out to ying chun, meet 
Spring ; on which occasion children are car- 
ried about on men’s shoulders, each vying 
with his neighbor in the gorgeousness and 
fancifulness of the children’s dresses. The fol- 
lowing day, being the day of the festival, the 
chefoo again appears as priest of spring, in 
which ‘capacity he is, for the day, the first 
man in the province. Hence the chief offi- 
cers do not move from home on this day. 
After the chefoo has struck the buffalo with 
a whip two or three times, in token of com- 
mencing the labors of agriculture, the popu- 
lace then stone the image till they break it 
in pieces. The festivities continue ten days.” 

The 20th of February, as already men- 
tioned, was this year the new-ycar’s day of 
the Chinese. It is called by them Yuen 
tan, or, *‘ the first morning.” ‘The period 
of new year,” says the Kalendar, “ is almost 
the only time of universal holiday in China. 
Other times and seasons are regarded only 
by a few, or by particular classes, but the 
new year is accompanied with a general 
cessation of business. ‘The officer, the mer- 
chant, and the laborer, all equally desist from 
work, and zealously engage in visiting and 
feasting,—occasionally making offerings at 
the temples of those deities whose peculiar 
aid they wish to implore. Government offi- 
ces are closed for about ten days before, 
and twenty days after new year; during 
which period none but very important busi- 
ness is transacted. On the last evening of 
the old year, all tradesmen’s bills and small 
debts are paid. ‘This is perhaps the reason 
why it is called choo seth, the evening of dis- 
missal.”” 

We may add the account of the festival of 
dragon boats, called in Chinese ‘Twan-woo or 
Twang-yang, and also Teen-chung, falling 
this year'on the 22d of June. “On this day 
many’ people race backwards and forwards, 
in long narrow boats, which being variously 
painted and ornamented, so as to resemble 
dragons, are called lung chuen, ‘dragon 
boats.’ From the narrowness of the boats, 
and the number of persons on board, there 
being sometimes from sixty to eighty oars, 
orrather paddles, it frequently happens that 
several of the boats break in two; ‘so that 
the festivities seldom conclude without loss 
of several lives. ‘Tradesmen’s accounts are 
cleared off at this period.” 

The Chinese,.we find, have their immor- 
tal Francis Moore as welbas‘ourselves. ‘The 
5th of July, being the eighteenth day of the 
fifth moon, is the birth-day of the astronomer 
Cha of whom the following account is 
given: “ This individual, who “formerly su- 
tended the makin of the, Chinese Ka. 

, is supposed still to exist, and to pre- 
ses, and other astronomical, as well 
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c. a we shall give one or two extracts.||head of each month, It may be presumed 


that, prepared as they are in the country to 
which they refer, the correctness of these de- 
scriptions, may be depended. on; and. we 
shall therefore give the whole. 

“ January.— fre weather during the month 

of January is dry, cold, and bracing ; differ: 
ing but little, if at all, from the two prece- 
ding months, November and December: 
The wind blows generally from the north, 
occasionally inclining to: north-east or north. 
west. Any change to south causes conside- 
rable variation in the temperature of the at- 
mosphere. 
“« February.—During this month the ther- 
mometer continues low ; but the dry, bra- 
cing cold of the three preceding months ‘is 
changed for a damp and chilly atmosphere. 
The number of fine days is much diminished, 
and cloudy or foggy days are of more fre. 
quent recurrence in February and March 
than in any other months, At Macao the 
fog is often so dense as to render objects in- 
visible at a very few yards distance. 

“ March.—TVhe weather in the month of 
March is also damp and foggy, but the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere “becomes consi- 
derably warmer, ‘To preserve things from 
damp, it is requisite to continue the use of 
fires and closed rooms, which the heat of 
the atmosphere renders very unpleasant. 
From this month the thermometer increases 
in height until July and August, when the 
heat is at its maximum, 

« April.—The thick, fogs which begin to 
disappear towards the close of, March are in 
April seldom if ever seen. ‘The atmosphere, 
however, continues damp, and rainy days 
are not unfrequent. At the same time the 
thermometer gradually rises, the nearer ap- 
proach of the sun rendering its heat more 
perceptible, In this and the following sum- 
mer months, south-easterly winds generally 
prevail. 

“ May.—In this month summer is fully set 
in, and the heat, particularly in Canton, is 
often oppressive; the .more so from the 
closeness of the atmosphere, the winds be- 
ing usually. light and variable. This’ is'the 
most rainy month ‘in the year, averaging fif- 
teen days and a half of heavy rain ;. cloudy 
days w ithout rain are, however, of unfrequent 
occurrence ; and one half of the month ave- 
rages fair sunny weather. 

« June.—June is also avery wet month, 
though, on an average, the number of rainy 
daysi is less than in the other summer months, 
The thermometer in this mofith riscs several 
degrees higher than in May, and falls but-lit- 
tle at night. It is this circumstance, chiefly, 
which occasions the exhaustion often felt in 
this country from the heat of summer. 

« July.—This. month is the hottest in the 
year, the thermometeraveraging eighty-eight 
in the shade at noon, both at Canton and Ma- 
cao. It is likewise subject. to frequent hea- 
vy showers of rain; and, a3 is also the month 
of August, to storms of ‘thunder and light- 
ning. ‘The winds blow almost unintermitting- 
‘iy from south-east or south. 

- August.—Iu this month the heat is ge- 
Inerally as oppressive, and often more so, 
than in July, although the thermometer usu- 
ally stands lower. Towards the. close of 
the mont! the summer begins to break up, 
the wind occasionally “veering from south- 
‘east. to north and north-west. T'yphons sel- 








1e most interésting part. of this Kalen. 
* dar, however, is its account of the Chinese 
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is entirely broken up, and northerly winds be 
gin to blow, but wi little allevi ion of he 
This is the period most exposed to the: 
scription of hurricanes. called the 
range of which extends southwards over 
about one half of the Chinese séa} 

far northward. ‘They aré most ‘evens id te 
Gulf of Tonquin. 

“ October.—Northerly winds prevail ‘dur 
ing the month of Cetahes, occasionally veer. 
ing to the north-east .or north-west; the 
temperature of the atmosphere is. neither so 
cold nor so dry as in the fol 
Neither does the northerly ‘wind ‘low ‘80 
constantly, a few days of pit pda 
frequently intervening... The winte 
sets in with three or four days.of areaing 
rain. 

« November.—This month. and the’ follow- 
ing are the pleasantest in the year, to the 
feelings» at least, of persons from more 
northern climes. ‘Though the thermome- 
ter is not often below forty, and seldom so. 
low as thirty, the cold of the Chinese winter 
8 uften intense, Ice sometimes forms about 
one-eighth of an inch thick, but this i is usual. 
ly ia December or January. ; 

« December.—The monthsof December and 
January are remarkably free from r ; the 
average fall in each month being. one 
inch, and the average number of bt days 
being only three and a half. On, thé whole, 
the climate of Canton, but more especially 
of Macao, may be considered very 
to that.of most other places —. between 
the tropics.” 

The following table presents a view of 
the range of the thermometer at Canton: 


Average, Average ey 
Noon. Night.’ Highest. Lewest. 































Jaunary. . . 64 ©» 60 74 .29 
February... 57,» 49 78> 38 
Mareh. & . 72 «4 60 ~<82> ae 
1 ER CME. 8 68 |. 86% 55 
a 72 88 +> .6@ 
JUNE: «40 SP 79.90. 74 
Buby. osha SB Ea 94. 79 
August .- 2. 85 78 90 7 
September. 83 6... 3. ee 
Ootober. ) 2 77 69 85 57 
November . . 67 57 80 40 


62 5270 45. 
[Penny Magazine : C. Knight, London.] 
Babbage on the Economy of pepe es be 
[Continued from page 665.) 
ON COMBINATIONS OF MASTERS “Koaaiesll 
THE PUBLIC.  . 
291. A species of combination occasionally 
takes place amongst manufacturers against 
persons having patents ; and these combina- 
tions are always injurious to sect yo — 
as unjust to the inventors. Some yéars 
a gentleman invented a machine’ by whi 
dellings and carvings were eut in 
and other fine woods. ‘Tlie on No” resem- 
bled, in some measure, the drilling a oul 
employed in ornamental lathes} it'produced ~ 
beautiful work,- at a very moderate nse 
but the cabinet-makers met together, 
bined against it, and the patent has: e1 
ly never been worked. A similar fate awe 7 
machine for ee oo by means sabe 
cies of knife is instance, the wood could — 
be cut thinner tlian. by the eireular sewrenbne 
waste of it was ineurred ; but. “ the trade” set 
themselves: against. it, and, after & heavy ex 
pense, it was, given up.. red 
Simiiar examples of combination seem not to i 
be unfrequent, 
Committee of the 
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y 80 much as to induce them actually to com- 
bine against the imposition. This occurs when 
two companies supply water or gas to consu- 
by pipes laid down under the 
in the streets of cities: it may possi- 
occur also in docks, canals, railroads, &c. 
and in other cases where the capital required is 
large, and the competition very limited. If 
water or gas companies combine, the public 
immediately loses all the advantages of compe- 
tition; ahd it has generally: happened, that, at 
the end of a period during which they have un- 
dersold each other, the several companies have 
agreed to divide the whole district supplied into 
two or more portions, and that each company 
has removed its pipes from all streets but those 
in its own portion of the district. This removal 
causes great injury to the pavement, and when 
the pressure of increased rates induces a new 
company to start, the same inconvenience is 
agen produced. Perhaps one remedy to evils 
of this kind might be, when a charter is grant- 
ed to such companies, to restrict, to a certain 
amount, the rate of profit to be divided on the 
shares, and to direct that any profits beyond 
shall accumulate for the repayment of the ori- 

inal capital. “This has been done in several 
ate acts of Parliament, establishing companies. 
The maximum rate of profit allowed ought to 
be liberal, to, compensate for the risk, and the 
publi¢iought to have auditors on their part, and 
the accounts should be annually published, for 
the pu of preventing the object of the lim- 
itations from being defeated. It must, however, 
be admitted that this is an interference with ca- 
pital, which, if allowed, should be examined 
with great circumspection in each individual 
case, until some general principle is established 
on well admitted grounds. 

293. An instriiment, called a gas-meter. 
which ascertains the quantity. of gas used by 
each consumer, has been introduced, and fur- 
nishes a satisfactory mode of determining the 
payments to be made by. individuals to the gas 
companies. . An instrument somewhat similar 
in its nature might be Contrived for the sale of 
water; buit, in at case, a difficulty is to be ap- 
prehended, arising from the diminished quantity 
which would then ruti'to ‘waste : the streams of 
water running through the sewers in London 
are largely supplied from this source; and if 
the quantity of water flowing through them 
were diminished; the drainage of the metropolis 
might be injuriously affected. 

294. A powerful combination has long exist- 
ed amongst the coal owners in the north of Eng- 
land, by which the public has suffered in the 
payment of increased price. “The late exami- 
nation of evidence before a‘Committee of the 
House of Commons has explained its mode of 
operation, and the Committee have recommend. 
ed that, for the present, the sale of coal should 
be left to the competition of other districts. 

295. A powerful combination of another kind 
exists at this moment to a great extent, and 
operates upon the price of the very pages which 
are now communicating information respecting 
it. A’subject’ so interesting to. every: reader, 
and still more so to every-manufacturer of the 
article which the reader consumes, deserves an 
attentive examination, : 

We have previously shown, (at-page 44,) the 
component parts of the expense of each copy of 
een work ; and we have seen that the 
total amount of its cost of production, exclusive 
of ‘any payment to the auther for his labor, is 
2s. ' 

Another fact, with which the reader is more 
practically familiar, is that he has paid, or is to 
go bookseller six shillings for the volume. 

us now examine into the distribution of 
these six sh ;' 
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gs, and then, having the facts 
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jing, at the reduced rate, enough to supply their 





. 6 Profit 
om Bape: Bellsat. 1. apital 
? *, i &. od. s. d. expended. 
No.1. The Publisher, who 


accounts to’ the author’ 
for every copy received, 310 42 ‘10prct. 
No. II. Bookseller, who re-: = 
tails tothe public, - 42 60 44 « 
———. Or, - - 46 60 33} « 
No. I, the Publisher, is ‘a bookseller : he is, 
in fact, the author’s agent.. His duties are to 
receive and take charge ef thefstock, for which 
he supplies warehouse room ; to advise the au- 
thor about the, times and methods‘of advertis- 
mg and to insert the advertisements. As he 
publishes other books, he will advertise lists or 
those sold by himself; and thus, by. combining 
many in one advertisement, diminish the ex- 
pense to each of his principals. He pays the 
author only for the books actually sold, conse- 
quently he makes no outlay of capital, except 
that which he pays for advertisements ; but he 
is answerable for any bad debts he may make 
in disposing of them. His charge is usually ten 
per cent. on the returns. 
No. II is the Bookseller, who retails the work 
to the public. On the publication of a new 
book, the publisher sends round to the trade to 
receive subscriptions from them for any num- 
ber of copies not less than two.. These copies 
are usually charged to the subscribers, on an 
average, at about four or five per cent. less than 
the wholesale price of the book: in the present 
case they pay 4s. 2d. for each copy. After the 
day of publication, the price charged by the 
publisher to the booksellers is 4s. 6d. Differ- 
lent publishers offer different terms to the sub- 
scriber; and it is usual, after intervals of about 
six months, for the publisher again to open a 
subscription list, so that if the work be one for 
which there is asteady demand, the trade avail 
themselves of these opportunities of purchas- 





probable demand. ‘ 
296. The volume thus purchased of the pub- 
lisher at’ 4s. 2d. or 4s. 6d. is retailed. by the 
bookseller to the public at6s. In the one case 
he makes a profit of forty-four, in the other of 
thirty-three per cent. Even the smaller o 
these two rates of profit, on the capital em- 
ployed, certainly appears to be too large. It 
sometimes happens that when a purchaser in- 
quires for a book, the retail dealer sends across 
the street to the wholesale agent, and receives 
for this trifling service one-fourth part of the 
money the purchaser pays; and perhaps the 
retail dealer also takes six months credit for the 
price which the volume actually cost him. It 
is stated that all retail booksellers allow to their 
customers a discount of ten per cent. upon or- 
ders above 20s., and that, therefore, the nomi- 
nal. profit of forty-four or thirty-three per cent. 
is considerably reduced. If this is the case, it 
may fairly be inquired why the price of £2, for 
example, is printed upon the back ofa book, 
when every bookseller is ready to sell it at 
£1 16s.; and why those who are unacquainted 
with that circumstance should be made to pay 
more than others who are better informed ! 
Another. reason has been assigned for the great 
profit charged upon books, naniely, that the 
purchasers, take long credit. This is’ probably 
a fact ;-and, admitting it, no reasonable person 
can object to a proportionate increase of price. 
But, certainly, it is equally clear that gentle- 
men, who do pay ready money, should not be 
charged the same price as those who defer their 
payments to a very remote period. In the 
country, there is a greater :ippearance of reason 
fur a considerable allowance between the retail 








dealer and.the public, heeause the profit of the 
country bookseller will be diminished by the 
expense_of the conveyance of the books from) 
London ; but, even in this case, it appears to 
be too e when comp.red with the rate of 
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éus, we shall-be better able toll 





interest which capital prodiem in other trades. 
297, That the profit in retailing” books is} 
















by two ci : 
existed in the bookselling trade for a long series 
of years, notwithstanding the great fluctuations 
in the rate of profit on me invested in every 
other business. Secondly, That, until very 
lately, a multitude of booksellers in: all parts of 
London were willing to be satisfied with a 
much smaller profit, and to. sell, for ready mo. 
ney, or at short credit, to persons of undoubted 
character, at a profit of only ten per.cent., and, 
‘in some instances, even at a still smaller per . 
centage, instead of that of twenty-five per cent. 
on the published prices. It cannot be pretend- 
ed that this high rate of profit is necessary to 
cover the risk of the bookseller having some 
copies left on his shelves, because he need not 
buy of the publisher a single copy more than 
he has orders for; and even if he do purchase 
more at the subscription price, he proves, by 
that very purchase, that he himself does not es- 
timate that risk at above from four to eight per 
cent. It should also be remarked, that the 
publisher is generally a retail, as well as a 
wholesale, bookseller; and that, besides the 
profit which he realizes on every copy sold by 
him in his capacity of agent, he is allowed to 
charge the author as if every copy had been 
subscribed for at 4s. 2d., and of course he re- 
ceives the same profit as the rest ef the trade 
for those retailed in his shop. 

298. Now, a certain number of the London 
booksellers have combined together. One of 
their objects is to prevent any bookseller from 
selling a book at less than ten per cent. under 
the published price; and in order to enforce 
this principle, they refuse to sell books, except 
at the publishing price, to any bookseller who 
declines signing their agreement. By degrees, 
many were prevailed upon to join this combi- 
nation ; and the effect of the exclusion it inflict- 
ed, left the small capitalist no option between 
signing or having his business destroyed. Ul. 
timately, nearly the whole trade, comprising 
about two thousand four hundred persons, have 
signed the agreement. 
As might be naturally expected from an 
agreement so injurious to many of the parties 
to it, disputes have arisen: several booksellers 
have been placed under the ban of the combina. 
tion, who allege that they have not violated its 
rules, and who accuse the opposite party of 
using spies, &c. to entrap them. 

299. ‘The erigin of this combination has been 
explained by Mr. Pickering, of Chancery lane, 
himself a publisher, in a printed statement, en- 
titled “ Booksellers’ Monopoly.” 

The following list of booksclievs has been 
copied from that printed at the head of each of 
the cases published by Mr. Pickering, of the 
booksellers who form the committee for con- 
ducting this combination: J. Allen, 7 Leaden- 
hall street—J. Arch, 61 Cornhill—R. Baldwin, 
47 Paternoster row—J. Booth—J.] Duncan, 37 
Paternoster row—J. Hatchard, Piccadilly—R. 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court—J. Murray, Albe- 
marle street-—O. Rees, 39 Paternoster row—J. 
M. Richardson, 23 Cornhill—J. Rivington, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard—E. Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change. 
300. In whatever manner the profits are divi- 
ded between the publisher and the retail book- 
seller, the fact remains, that the reader has paid 
for the volume in his hands 6s., and that the 
author will receive only 3s. 10d., out of which 
latter sum the expense of printing the voluwhe 
must be paid; so that in passing through two 
hands this book has produced a profit of forty- 
four percent. This excessive rate of profit has 
drawn into the book trade a larger’share of ea- 
pital than was réally. advantageous; and the 
competition between the different portions of 
that capital has naturally led to the system of 
underselling, ,to which the committee aboye- 
mentioned are endeavoring to put a step* § 


* The Mono Cases, Nos. 3,2, and 3, of those publistied” 
by Mr. binkorite: sieiaka be consulted ; and, as the publie will 


be better able to vey ene ace of tat Ooms a: . 
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paltcen eye to those who vigeiion veo 


the question, ‘pe : ay 
Richardson) would priot those Regulations res trade, *- 
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can seldom be induced to take an ac- 
tive part against any grievance ; and, in fact, 
litdéis required from prt a cordial sup- 
port of the authors, in any attempt to destroy a 
combination so injurious to the interests of 
both. Many an industrious bookseller would 
be to sell for 5s. the volume which the 
ae pees _ hand, and for Hg he re 
tid 6s. ; , in doing so for re money, the 
oy bail who paid ts. 6d. for the book would 
realize, without the least risk, a profit of eleven 
per cent. on the money he had advanced. It is 
one of the objects of the combination we are 
discussing, to prevent the small capitalist from 
employing his capital at that rate of profit which 
he thinks most advantageous to himself; and 
such a proceeding is decidedly injurious to the 
public. 


301. Having derived little pecuniary advan- 
tage from my own literary productions, and be- 
ing aware that, from the very nature of their 
subjects, they can scareely be expected to re- 
imburse the expense of preparing them, I may 
be permitted to offer an opinion, which I be- 
lieve to be as little influenced by any expecta- 
tion of advantage from the future as it is by 
any disappointment at the past. Before, how- 
ever, we begin to sketch the plan of a campaign 
against Paternoster row, it will be fit to inform 
the reader of the nature of the enemy’s forces, 
and of his means of attack and defence. Seve- 
ral of the great publishers find it convenient to 
be the proprietors of Reviews, Maguzines, Jour- 
nals, and even of Newspapers, The Editors 
are ee in some instances very handsomely, 
for their superintendanee ; and it is scarcely to 
be expected that they should always mete out 
the severest justice on works by the sale of 
which their employers are enriched. The great 
and popular works of the day are of course re- 
viewed with some care, and with deference to 
public opinion. Without this, the journals 
would not sell; and it is convenient to be able 
to quote such articles as instances of impartial- 
ity. Under shelter of this, a host of ephemeral 
productions are written into a transitory popu- 
larity ; and by the aid of this process, the shelves 
of the booksellers, as well as the pockets of the 
public, are disencumbered. To such an extent 
are these means employed, that some of the 
periodical publications of the day ought to be 
regarded merely as advertising machines. That 
the reader may be in. some measure on his 

uard against such modes of influencing his 
judgment, he should examine whether the work 
reviewed is published by the bookseller who is 
the proprietor of the review : a fact which can 
sometimes be ascertained from the title of the 
book as given at the head of the article. But 
this is by no theans a certain criterion, because 
partnerships in various publications exist be- 
tween houses in the book trade, which are not 
gene lly known to the public: so that, in fact, 
until Réviews are established in which book- 
sellers ive no interest, they'van never be safe. 
ly trusted. Khas 

302. In order to put down the combination of 
booksellers, no plan appears so likely.to suc- 
ceed 4s a counter-association of authors. If 
any Nr yea ge portion of the literary world | 
were to"unite and form'such an association, 
and if its affiirs were directed by an-active com- 
mittee, much-might be accomplished. The ob- 
jects of this union should be to employ some 
pereoe well skilled in the printing, aud in the 

kselling trade ; and to establish him ih some 
central situation as their agent. Each member 
of the association to be at liberty to place any, 
or all of his works, in the hands of this agent 
for sale ; to allow any advertiseménts, or lists 
of books published by miembers of the-associa- 
tion, to be stitched up at the end of each of his 
own productions: the expense of preparing 
thém heing-defrayed by the* proprietors of the 
books advertised. - The duties of the agent 


would be to retail to the public, for ready mo-’' 


ney, copies of books published by members of, 


jganized. 








the: « n; to sell to the trade at prices 
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sause to 
end of works published by members, any ad- 
vertisements which the committee or authors 
may direct; to prepare a ral catalogue of 
the works of members ; to be the agent for any 
member of the association in treating respectin 
the printing of any work. Such a union would 
naturally present other advantages; and as 
each author would retain the liberty of putting 
any price he might think fit on his productions, 
the public would still have the advantage of re- 
duction in price produced by competition be- 
tween authors on the same subject, as well as 
of that arising from a cheaper mode of publish- 
ing the volumes sold to them. 

303. Possibly one of the consequences. re- 
sulting from such an association would be the 
establishment of a good and an impartial Re- 
view, a work whose want has been felt for se- 
veral years. The two long established and ce- 
lebrated Reviews, the unbending champions of| 


signs of decrepitude and decay. ‘The Quarter- 
Py advocate of despotic principles is fast rece- 
ing from the advancing intelligence of the age ; 
and the new strength and new position which 
that intelligence has acquired for itself demands 
for its expression new organs, equally the re- 
presentatives of intellectual power and of its 
moral energies ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
sceptre of its Northern rival has passed from 
the vigorous grasp of those who established its 
dominion into feebler hands. 
A difficulty has been stated that those most 
competent to supply periodical criticism are al- 
ready engaged. But it is to be observed that 
there are many who now supply literary eriti- 
cisms to journals whose political principles they 
disapprove ; and that if once a reaportanie and 
well supported Review* were established, capa- 
ble of competing, in payment to its contribu- 
tors, with the wealthiest of its rivals, it would 
very soon be supplied with the best materials 
the country can produce.f 


* At the moment when this opinion as to the necessity for a 
new Review was passing through .the press, | was informed 
that the elements of such an undertaking, were already or- 


t It has been suggested to me, that the doctrines. maintained 
in this chapter may subject the present volume to:the opposition 
of that combination which it bas opposed. [ do not entertain 
that opinion; and for this reason, that the booksellers are too 
shrewd a class to supply such an admirable passport to publici- 
ty. But should my readers take a different view of the ques- 
tion, they can easily assist in remedying the evil, by each men- 
tioning the existence of this little volume to two of his friends. 





New Saw.—-A machine has recently 
been constructed by a Mr. Job White, of 
Belfast, Maine, by which a saw, of the pro- 
per form, is made to operate lengthwise of 
the log, cutting round it, and approaching 
the centre in a spiral direction, in such a 
manner as to cut the -log into one. continu- 
ous board. The board. unwinds from. the 
log, like the cloth from a-weaver’s beam. 

This invention will be of great value to 
carriage makers, who use bass-wood boards; 
for pannels, as they may be cuf from, much 
smaller, or even hollow logs:—[Northern 
Farmer. | 





Curorwe or Sopa.—A singular: case of| 
a severe burn cured by the use.of a solution 
of the chloride of soda, is recorded in the 
London. Lancet. ~Aun attorney, in attempting 
to. put out the flames that had attacked the 
curtains, of his bed, had got his hands burned 
—blistered, but not broken. He sent fora 
couple of quarts of the lotion, (4 0z. of, the 
solution to a pint-of water,) had it. poured 
into‘soup plates. wrapped his: hands in lint, 
as no skin was broken, and so kept them for 
some_time.: -Next, morning .he was so per- 
fectly well that only one:small dried: patel of 
bura reinained; yet an-hour and a half had 
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the most opposite political opinions, are, from|/ 2 
widely differing causes, exhibiting unequivocal||§ 
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elapsed before the application. The same 








ately to: heal a “black eye.” Wh 
chloride is used for scalds, it is ne 
use with it in the after ap ions some spe 
maceti oil.—{ Philadelphia Sentinel.) — ; 
Invatrp Bep.—There are many contri- 
vances under this name, but the one. rep 
sented beneath seems the best n 
arrangement for thé purpose. 9) | 















of a strong frame supporting a, jointed bed: 
stead. The situation of the pillow points 
the part of the apparatus which the 
upper portion of the body. The mattress 
should be either of horse-hair or wool, and 
nailed round its edges to the upper division 
of the moveable frame. ystagcanen 
amps form of bed for an» in has 
en suggested by Dr. Arnott.. (Seepage 
37, Vol. II.) It consists of a con- 
taining water, and covered with a,cloth.com- 
posed of cotton coated with Indian rubber” 
This forms one of the softest and most-flexi<” 
ble beds that has ever been devised.—[Pars. 
tington. ] “oh ie oa 





SaverKRaut, oR Savtep Cassace.—tit . 
only ten or fifteen years since this article was. 
introduced on board British ships of war, as an 
article possessed of valuable antiscorbutic pro. 
perties. .Experience proving’ it to be vt z 
for the above mentioned qualities, it is still pes! 
tained in their supplies. It has long been m. 
use on board of German and Duteh national 
vessels, as well as merchant ships, the crews of 
which, even during the longest voyages, remain. 
perfectly free from scorbutic complaints. Fro 
time immemorial it. has formed a favorite stand.’ 
ing dish to the robust inhabitants of the north of 
Europe, during their long and rigorous ¥ pal 
It is rensmgpended ans apness, savor; 8% , 
brity, and simplicity of ‘preparation. Cabbage: 
should be taken that hen ayaiehiad two or three. 
white frosts previous to being gathered, Sound. 
compact heads should be Giseen | the gree 
and imperfect leaves should be carefull 
moved, each head divided; and the stalk cut: 
then sliced fine with an instrument. made’ 
the purpose: a suitable tub, barrel sh 
should be prepared. After cutting, it sho 
salted’ with the proportion of a pint of fine s 
to- the bushel of cabbage, well: interminy 
which may then be gradually packed in. 
pressing it continually. with an approp 
wooden rammer. * Jt should then be ca 
with a cireular board, two inches less in dia 
ter than the tub, and a weight of 200r'30. 
placed on it. In .two. weeks:it will an 
the acetous fexinenteaine> va it will be: 
use. Attention should id to it every 
to skim the froth from the brine, tow 
board, stone, and sides of the tub. Wh 
erkraut is taken out of the tub tocook, itshor 
always be washed with fresh water, and ee 
without the addition of any other” 

A piece of fat pork, beef, ora: 008 
closed with the Sauerkraut, ina close tin 

and stewed thiee hotirs, forms, an” ex 
dish, and is’ the more valuable as it 
at the seasons of the year, and 
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stances, that vegetables 
[Daily Chronicle.) Nite 










































Zelosophic Society of the University of Pent {ls 
= . yby Hon. | Jontin Hopkins, LL. D., 


Poe 

ne “hisberiénn: parent. ‘does an injustice 
to his child which he.can_neyer repair, for 
swhich no ‘iwheritance can’ compensate, who 
refuses’ ‘to give him a full-education be- 
‘cause he is not intended for a learned profes. 
sion. Whratever he may intend, he-cannot 
know to what his son will come ; and if there 


should be no change in this respect, will aj} 


liberal*education be. lost upon bim because} 
not a lawyer, a doctor, adivine? No. 
thing can be more untrue,or pernicious than 
this opinion. It is impossible to: imagine a 
citizen of this commonwealth. to be im any 
situation in ‘which the discipline and ac- 
einents of a liberal education, however 
ous and_extended, will not have their va. 
7 They will give him. consideration and 
usefulness; which will be seen and felt in 
his daily intercourse of business or pleasure ; 
they will give him weight. and worth as a 
member of society; and be a never-failing 
source of honorable, virtuous, and lasting 
enjoyment, under all circumstances,.and in 
» station <of life. ‘They will preserve 
him fromthe delusion of dangerous ‘errors, 
and the seductions of degrading and de- 
‘structive vices. “The gambling table will 
not be resorted to to ‘hasten the slow and 
listless.step of time; when the library offers 
‘a-eurer and more attractive resource. The 
hottle-will, not. be applied to to stir the lan- 
guid spirit:to action and delight, when the 
magic of the'poet is at hand to rouse the 
}-and pour its fascinating wonders 
he soul. Such gifts, such acquiremeuts, 
their. possession a true friend, a 
d.companion, a more interest- 
aan er and Joving husband, ‘a more va- 
Hashes and respected parent.” 


“Bevin: Saw.—P. P. Quimby, -of Belfast, 
ne has invented a saw for cutting lumber, 
which is believed to be an important im- 
veinent. The power.may be supplied by 
iorse, steam, or water. The Belfast Jour. 
I. says: It. is put togéther much like a 
wateh chain.- The teeth are separate, and 
nes are added as easily as teeth can be 
set in the common saw. It runs: over two 
paral with grooves, and saves. more than 
ie half-of the time and labor of the straight 
it is constantly operating, and it moves 
circular saw. It saws back and 

thus 'saves all the time occasioned 

one necessity of carrying ‘back the car- 
age of ‘the common saw. It unites most 
Nétely all the advantages. of both: thé 
i hit and circular saw, and promises to 
) Faipid und ‘complete revolution in the 
siness of sawing wood, marble, &c. 
oe seen the model, or rather the” mi- 
in simisoueeti operation, doing its of. 
Sopwith ‘eurprizing precision and beauty: “All. 


Won scale will shortly be. puit into 
Cti e thas attracted much attention from 
many curious and. practical observers of its'| 
rinciple and work, and willwell reward the 
ny one ay take, to call and exat 
Ov We hive lately examined ‘a 
om y oven ee oy Me Some ee in- 
isle, of Chesterville. It is built of brick, 
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‘oven, bt arth. is a.va- 


for the fire ; and, the fue: runs spirally {i 


from the oviside. It requires’ no sweeping 
or wetting of the hearth, aad of course is 
exempt from the cracking which is often oc- 


d the outside of .it—so that it is heated||: 
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‘What we: cacnatiata din Pipi ‘Mage 

applies also to Peter Parley’s ‘Ma, zines from. the 
sate publishers’ office ; except shat, eter Parley ad. 
dresses himeelf rather to. young children: than toa. 








casioned thereby. It may be kept constant- 


ity hot, if-necessary, as the fire does not com- 


dults or. those passed the age of cvidioet. The price 
is the same; itis issued alsu sentt.monihly; ‘and the 








municate at all with the inside of it.—[ Maine 
Farmer. ] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Unirzp States Mirirarny anv Navat Magazine, 
Nos. 5 and 6 of Vol. I,and 1 and, 2of Vol. II ; Wash. 
ington, Bens. Homans.-—Aécidental: cireumstances 
have preyenied ourjnoticing in succession, as they 
appeared and-as; while periodicals are not yet ful- 
ly established, it is our wish 16 do—the numbers of. 
this magazine, tillthey have now largely accumula. 
ted on our hands. The delay, however, has enabled 
us, by instituting. a-sort.of comparative, examination 
ameng many,of them, to.ascertain, as we have done 
to our satisfaction, the progressive character of the 
work, and consequently to recommend it the more 
confidently to the support of the two services to whose 
interest and honor it is especially devoted, as well as 
to the patronage of the public generally. War is 
not the whole business of military life, nor the only 
topic which can give zest to its annals. In our ser- 
vice particularly, both by land ‘and sea, our small 
but well educated and well disciplined forces, have 
a constant field before them of peaceful adventure, 
and curious and interesting research, which may. 
and should be advantageously cultivated, and the re- 
sult of which might beth profitably and agreeably be 
communicated through the pages of this magazine. 
There seems, too, a peculiar fitness, that, in a coun- 
try so extensive as ours, there shonld be a common 
repository for the thoughts, the feelings, and the a- 
chievements of those who are vowed to its defence, 
but very. many of whom may yet pass threugh lung, 
long years of service without ever being brought in. 
to personal communication with each other. In such 
a magazine as-this they may, however widely sepa- 
rated, stillspeak to each other, and thus cultivate 
that mutual harmony and pride of profession which 
is summed up in the French phrase of Esprit de 
Corps. 

Of the manner in which the work is sustained— 
while expressing upon the whole a favorable opinion 
‘in regard to ii~—-we must yet say, that there ig to our 
knowledge, both. in the army and navy, talent to ren: 
der it more forcible and aftractive than it has yet been. 
The editor and publisher does his part fairly and im- 
partially, and it concerns the honor of. both services 
that a miscellany, bearing their title and superscrip- 
tion, should not be abandoned too ‘entirely to the 
pens of unpraetised juniors for its supplies. 


Tue Peorce’s Magazine, Parts Land II. 

“Perer Panvey’s Macazixe, Part Land Il. Bos- 
ten, Lilly, Wait ¢ Co. ; N. York, Mahlon Day, and 
John Wiley Agent. 


The first of these publications appears semi-month. 
ly in numbers, each one containing many engravings 
or wood cuts, and treating in a brief but intelligent 
manner, every variety of subject calculated to inte. 
rest or inform the reader : thé whole at the price of 
one dollar per annum. ‘Thetwo parts before us con- 
tain thirteen nombers, or about half a year’s issue; 
and when we look at them, and think’ that. for fifty 
cents, every family may possess theraselves semi: 
annually of such an amusing and really instructive 
miscellany, we cannot but think those the losing par. 
ties who fail to avail themselves of.s0 cheap a gratifi- 








selection of matter and ornament epppars to be qutite 
happy. ati 
Tue Principies:; or THe Ant or Mopsan Honee: 
Mansur ;, by M. Lebeaud: Translated from ‘the 
French, by D, J. Desuonp, Esq. Philadelphia, BY 1. 
Caney & A, Hant.—Equitation, like all other arte 
has its principles, both in respect of the rider and the 
hotse. They are are well laid down and éxplained 
in thie little treatise, which, however, we must say, 
seems to have been translated with dictionary. in 
hand, and without any great knowledge of the origi- 
nal tongue. The following note by the:translator, 
gives good reasons, for taking the left, instead ef, as 
is thé eustom, the right side of a lady on horseback : 


When a gentleman accompanies @ lady on horse. 
back, he should take the left side of her horse. The 
custom of taking the right side, is derived from the 
Koglish mode of riding. ‘The law of Eng‘and directs 
the left hand of the road tobe taken; the gentleman 
therefore takes the right, to protect the lady from ve. 
hicles, &c. which pass on. that side, Here the law 
directs the right hand-of the road to'be:taken, ‘con- 
sequently the gentleman should take the left side of 
the lady’s horse. It serms to be best adapted to. af. 
ford efficient assistance, | whatever may eccur. The 
right hand of the gen:!oman is perfectly free, and 
may be used to stop the horse, or rescue the lady 
from danger. He can on this side aid her in disen. 
tangling her dress, disenguging her foot from the 
stirrup, adjusting her reine, and lilting her off her 
seai,. without exposing her to the accidents, which 
might occur to him, if he attempted to give her as. 
sistance from the other side. ‘It is not so easy to 
affurd assistance to the Jady with the left hand, nor 
is itso easy forthe rider to command his:own horee 
with the right hand. 


An Essay on ‘tHe Spirit any InFLusNce oF THE 
Rerormation ; by C: Virters, some time Professor 
of Philosophy at Gottingen—translated from. the 
French, with an Introductory Essay, by Samven: Mrs 
LER, D. D., Professor in the Theological’ Seminary 
at Princeton, N.J.—Philad. Key & Bropis.—-This 
Eesay vbtained the prize on the following question, 
proposed by ‘the National Institute of France :— 
“What has been the influence of the Reformation by 
Luther on the political situation of the different States 
of Europe, and on the progress of knowledge."— 
Such a question, allowing immense range atid involv- 
ing the deepest interests, required not only great 
learning and research for the adequate discussion of 
it, but an unprejudiced and well-disciplined mind. 
The auther, whv in this essay seems to have brough 
to the work all these requisites, was a soldier of 
the army of Condé at the outbreak of the French re- 
volution—a Frenchman and an emigrant, his talents 
preeured for him the station of Professor at Gottin- 
gen; atid, not himself an ecclesiastic, be entored for 
and bore away the prize proposed for the discussion 
ofa subject on which ecclesiastics chiefly might have 


Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Reli_ 
gion, will find causes and effects stated in this work 
which | that yoluine certainly does not. view in the 
samme light; and all Protestants will be gratified by 
this: expoeition of the benefita which have reaulted to 
the world. at large—to freedom, to industry, and to 
the spread of knowledge—from that Reformaticn 
whence they derive their distinctive name. | 

‘The preliminary remarks. of the Rev. Dr. ‘Miller, 


silo the state of auperstitious } 
enfere i temporal authority, ‘under w 


groaned wh n Lather broke er 
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been expected to write, They who have read Moore’s’ 


are well fitted to prepare the reader for the Essay, by. 
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ar ae ts ae 


short e extract concerning our own country, from that 
“portion ofthe book which discusses the influence of, 
, ‘the Reformation upon various Christian countries :— 


‘thia-new state, w 
_ of America, to bring to mind that it was creat- 


‘the English entigrants who had sought shelter on the 
_continent of Europe, during the courze of the troubles 
_which have been spoken of, brought back with them 


-tefuge in the solitudes of Pennsylvania, acquired 





“has'not kitherto had much direct influence, on the 
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work like this no eon well, be communi. 
We annex, therefore, only a 


ia a work. 


America.—It is sufficient to name 
which is wholly European upon the 


United States 


ed by the partisans of reform and of liberty, flying 
from the oppression and intolerance of parties. If 


the seeds of discord'and of Latred, those who took 


and toleration there. They founded Philadel- 
phia, the city of brothers; certainly the most pleas- 
ing name that ever was bore by the residence of 
man..Escaped from the tempests to this distant 
coast, restored’to nature and the primitive destina- 
tion of the: human race, these colonists, who had ta- 
ken their knowledge with them, had leisure to re- 
flect.on the origin and rights of societies; on the 
respective duties of governments and nations. Hav- 
ing besidés an entirely new political body to organ- 
ize, the elements of legislatien must necessarily en. 
gage. their, attention first. We have consequently 
received from.thence some admirable precepts, and 
still more.admirable examples. Itis known that after 
haying returned under the dominion of the mother 
country, this association of free and energetic men, 
of. almost. all countries, afterwards determined to 
resume the rights of governing themselves. Louis 
XVI. seconded them in this enterprise, and sent an 
army, thither. The French who composed it came 
as friends:among these. republicans, were admitted 
into. their confidence, and, for the first time, saw 
this. spectacle to them so surprising, of simplicity of 
manners, of evangelical peace, among men who sup- 
ported their rights. Reflection arose with them; 
they compared the principles and the government of 
their own country, with what they observed among 
the descendants of Penn, and it is notorious how emi- 
nently these Frenchmen, who were thus made sol- 
diers ot liberty by a monarch, showed themselves to 
be so in effect, during the first years of the revolu- 
tion. Among the great number of proximate and 
remote causes which contributed to it, the American 
republic, and the reformation from which it sprang, 
must not be forgotten. 


»This state, still weak, at a distance from Europe, 


political system. But who can calculate that which 
it;may one day acquire on the colonial and commer- 
eialgystem so important to Europe? Who can fore- 
tell;all that may’result in the two worlde, from the 
seductive example of the independence conquered 
by:the Americans? what new position would the 
world: assume, if this axample was followed? and 
without doubt it will be in the end. Thustwo Saxon 
monks. will have changed the face of the globe. 
The Dominican Tetzel, came impudently to preacn 
indulgences at the gate of Wittemberg ; the open 
and vehement Luther was indignant at it ; he raised 
his'voice against the indulgences, and all Europe 


was affected, put into'a ferment, and inflamed. A’ 


new order of things waa the result ; ; powerful re. 
publics were founded. Their principles, still more 
powerful than their arms, were introduced into all 
nations. Hence arose great revolutions, and those 
which may yet arise, are, doubtless incalculable. 

This essay was written twenty years ago; and 
what was then prophetic only, as to the future influ- 
ence of American independence and American insti- 
tutions upon the political and social systems of Eu- 
rope, has already become historical. 


Traits ANv Sronits or tne Irisu Peasantay: 2 
vols. Philadelphia: E.L.. Carey 6 A. Hart’—Ac- 
cording.to the declaration. of the author in his pre- 
face, thie book is of genuine Trish manufacture, by 
one **born,amidst the scenes he describes, rearéd as 
one ‘oft the people, whose situation and characters he 
sketches, ‘and. who can cut and dress a shillelah as 
wellas any man in his Majesty's dominions—aye, and|| 
use it too: go let the critics beware. ” The stories re- 
‘sg auleay, tothe northern: Trish, whose resentment 
pire of, their English riage are 
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dislect ad fallen are. hit off, we are purounited’\y 
with great truth. From the tale of the. party fighe}|seen 
and funeral in the second volurne, we make an ex- 
tract, which exemplifies the powers of the writer. 


Vengeance is the name of au Orange farmer, who 


had taken a farm which was under the interdict of hearing.” jure. Ace 


the misguided Catholic peasantry of the neighbor. 
hood : 


Vengeance, braving all their threats, removed to the if 


farm, and set about its cultivation with skill and vigor. 
He had not been leng there, however, when @ notice 
was posted one night on his door, giving him ten 
days to clear off from this interdicted spot, threaten- 
ing, in case of non-compliance, to make a bon.fire 
of the house and offices, inmates included. - The re- 
ply which Vengeance made to this was fearless and 
cnaracteristic. He wrote another notice, which he 
posted onthe chapel door, stating that he would not 
budge an inch—recommending, at the same time, 
such as intended paying him a nightly visit to be 
careful that they might not chance to go home with 
their heels foremost. This, indeed, was setting them 
completely at defiance, and would, no. doubt, have 
been fatal to Vesey, were it not for a circumstance 
which I wili now relate :—In a little dell .below. Ve. 
sey’s house lived a poor woman called Doran, a 
widow ; she inhabited a small hut, and was princi- 
pally supported by her two sons, who were servants 
—one to a neighboring farmer, a Roman Catholic, 
and the other to Dr. Ableson the Rector of the par- 
ish. He. who had been with the Rector lost his 
health shortly before Vengeance succeeded the 
M‘Guigans as occupier of the lands in question, and 
was obliged to come home to his mother. He was 
then confined to his bed, from which, indeed, he 
never rose, 

This boy had been his mother’s principal support 
—for the other was unsettled, and paid her but little 
attention, being, like most of those in his situation, 
fond of drinking, dancing, and attending fairs. In 
short, he became a Ribbonman, and consequently was 
obliged to attend their nightly meetings. Now it so 
happened that for a considerable time after the 
threatening notice had been posted on Vengeance’s 
door, he received no annoyance, although the period 
allowed for his departure had been long past, and the 
purport of the paper uncomplied:with. Whether this 
proceeded from an apprehension on the .part of the 
Ribbonmen of receiving a warmer welcome than they 
might wish, or whether they deferred the execution 
of their threat until Vengeance might be off his 
guard, I cannot determine ; but,the fact is, that some 
months had elapsed, and Vengeance remained: hith- 
erto tnmolested. 

During this interval the distress of Widow Doran 
had become known to the inmates of his family, and 
his mother—for she lived with-him—used to bring 
down some nourishing food to he sick boy. In these 
kind offices she was very punctual; and so great 
was the poverty of the poor widow, and so destitute 
the situation of her-sick:son, that, in fact, the. burthen 
of their support lay principally on Vengeance’s family, 

Vengeatice was a small thin man, with fair hair, 
and fiery eyes; his voice was loud and shrill, his 
utterance rapid, and the general expression of his 
countenance irvitable. His motions were so-quick, 
that he rather seemed to run than walk. He was a 
civil, obliging neighbor, but {performed his best ac- 
tions with a bad grace; a firm, unflinching friend, 
but a bitterand implacable enemy. Upon the whole 
he was generally esteemed and respected—though 
considered as an eccentric character, for. such, inv 
deed, he wag. On hearing of Widow Doran’s dis. 
tress, he gave orders that a portion of each meal 
should be regularly sont down to her and her sen’; 
and from ‘that period forward they were both -sup- 
ported principally from his table. 

In this way some months had passed, and still Ver- | 
geance Was undisturbed in his farm. . It often hap- 
pened, however, that Doran’s other son come to see 
this brother ; and-during these visits it was but natu- 
ral that his brether and mother should allude to. the 
kindness they daily experienced from Vesey. 


One night, about twelve o’clock, a tap came..to 
Widow Doran’s door, who happened to be attending}: 
the invalid, as he was then nearly in the |..st stage of 
this iltness. .When she opened it, the other son.en: 
tered, in an evident hurry, having the ‘appearance of 
aman who felt deep and serious anxiety. . 
said he, ‘I was very uneaay. about. Mick, and just 


at home that Tm out, so I can’t stay.a.crack; but 1) 





twish you would go to the. for two or three min- 
utes, as I have something 10. sa @ him.’ 














* Mother,’ T 


started over to.see him, although they don’t know}} 























































































© Mick,’ says thd oy. “this is a ‘ea 
wish to God was clear and clane out of Meas 

* What is it snid Mick, alarmed. ey ae + 
‘ Murdher, Pm sfoard; if God does'nt cur it of 
them, some how.’ - 
‘What do you mane, man, at all? said the. 

raising himself, in deep emotion, on his ae, W, 

his poor straw bed. 

‘ Vengeance,’ said he-.* Vengeance, man | 

to get it. I was out with the boys on pa 

ing, and at last it’s agreed on to visit him to-m 
night. I'm sure and sartin he'll never 
there’s more in fur hima thaa taking the farm, 
jing them so often as he did—he shot two 
fof a brother in-law of Jem Reilly’s one 






‘that 
they war on for threshing him, and that’s: coming 
home te him along with the rest.’ 

* Inthe name of God, Jack,’ inquired Mick, “what 
do they intend to do. to him ?. 

‘Why,’ replied Jack, ‘it’s agreed to patie coat in 


the thatch, in the first place ; and oe dey 

afeard to name what he’s to ie 
they'll make-a spatch-cock of’ esl Py wae E 
meddle with. any other of the fa - 
he’s down for it.” Bs 
‘ Are you to be one of them?” asked Mick. 

‘I was the third man ‘named,’ replied, gs 

‘ bekase, they said, I knew the place: ee 5 
‘ Jack,’ said his emaciated brother; with mueh'éo- = 
lemnity, raising himeelf up in the bed,)* Jacky if if you 

have act or part in that bloody business, God in hia: 
glory you'll never gee... Fly the gee of 
finger or a toe—break your arm, or do somet 
that may prevent you from bein’ taere. Ohi, 
he exclaimed, while the tears fell. fast down his’ 
cheeke—* to go to murder the man, «nd lave bis iii 
family widout a head or a father over them, an 
wife a widow | To burn his place, widout rhime, 
rason, or offince... Jack, if you»go, sini 
you, I'll. appear to you—Pil let you icv he 


iii 












ae ee 
SNe oe 


nor day, sleeping or waking, in bed or out of bed. . ™ 
I'l} haunt you, till you'll curse the yery day Je. var, “a 
born.’ ay 


« Whisht, Mickey,’ said Jack, * you're frightening 
me: Pil not. go—will that satisfy you?! a 1 eee 
‘ Well, dhrop down on your two knees, there," said. 
Mickey, ‘ and’ swear before the God that.has his: 
upon you this minute, ‘that you'll have no hand ; 
injuring him or his while you live. If y do : 
this, Pil not rest in my grave; and Bie a — ey 
corpse before mornin’. it “4 
* Well, Mickey,” said Tack, ed 2 
unthinking, was a lad whose. heart 
were gaod, ‘ it would: be hard for me tof 
that much, and you not likely to be long % 
I will; and he accordingly knelt, doWn 
solemnly, j in words which. his brother dic 
~~ he would not be concerned i in.the 
er ; 
‘Now, give me your hie Jack,’ said : 
* God bless you—and so he ‘will, Jack, if Ede 
before I see you again, I'll die happy... Tha 
has supported me .and my, mother for near, the 
three. months, bad: as you all think him. © , 
we would both be dead“of hunger. ’ for 
his. family; and,.my God}, to, think: A gene wut. 
derin intention, makes my blood run .eowld—- 
ou had better give him.a hint, then? 
some Way, or hel We den for, aw at ren 
stretched on that ut n’t nami 
wish to’ keep me from 'b in’ hae on 
a 4 os hg td ‘or talon 
and. on t Atty i) eal wit 
to the -—— ‘fair, t> help nto a ne” 
preet get over atall’.. ~ i! ; 
‘Well, ge:home, Taek, aud askdaly on, ind 
he will, for, what-youdid this Wight” | os 
Jack ‘accordingly be seg after ing.h 
er and brother ‘farewell. 3 
Bovs 4Nb Guida’ Litnany, No: } : 
& J. Harrer.—A collection of ho es, 
be almost called tracts, is. 


















* Whyythin, Holy Mother! fack, a-hagur, is there 
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L ;Bvors,—The north. easterly storm of|| Em 





beu cipenetalateieit!: ationg this ate, the 
¢ ship York, Nye, from London, with papers to 
‘th iber ; the Liverpool packet, North Ame. 
rica, Macy, with London papers to 16th Septethber; 
the Havre packet Havre, Stodord, with Paris papers 
to 8th September ; and thé'transient merchant ves- 
sels, Wareaw, Soule,. from Bordeaux, and Mary 
Jane; M’Kinstry, from Rochelle, with Paris papers 
to the 17th September. 

~The wews they bring, which relates chiefly to Por. 
tugal, isimportant. The young Queen Donna Maria 
had been acknowledged by France and Sweden. She 
herself, with the wife of Don Pedro, was in Eng. 
Jand, and had passed some days at- Windsor, receiv. 
ed and treated with all the honors of royalty. Mean- 
while her capital, Lisbon, had been attacked by Bour- 
mont, but without success. This attack was made on 
the Sth Bepteniber, and there are accuunts in the Pa. 
tis papers to the 7th inclusive, which speak of pre- 
parations by Bourmont for a renewed attack—both 
armies being i in presence. ’A Spanish courier, how- 
ever, from Madrid for Paris, spread a report on his 
route that Lisbon had been again attacked and cap. 
tured. by. Bourmont on the 7th. This report, how-| 
ever, ualess there be errurinthe date, must be errone- 
ons, We shall not, nevertheless, be surprized to hear 
by the next short arrival, that the capital has again 
fallen i into the hands of the Miguelite forces, which 
are undoubtedly “numerically stronger than those of 
the Queen. Lisbon is enti-ely open on the land side, 
and though temporary works may have been thrown} 
up by Villa-Flor, they would hardly resist a deter: 
mined attack led by a skilful and now desperate sol- 
diet lke: Bourmont. 

‘The: meeting of the Sovereigns of Russia, Prus- 
sis “and ‘Austria, gives rise tu abundant comment 
in both the Englieh and French papers. The London 
Spectator seems to think it not improbable that—in-! 
spiréd by the success he has sorécently met with in! 
Poland and Tarkey, and acting under the convic. 
tion that the two antagonist principles of popular 
liberty and despotic rule ure now struggling for the 
ascendancy i in Europe and that those therefore, who, | 
di rick says, are ‘‘ sovereigns by profession,” 
must, vindicate at all hazards their privileges—the 
Emperor. of Rupeia may be seeking to put down in 


France, ue the focus of all Europe's troubles, the 
ne Sprung frem the’ revolution of the three 
In this sense the recognition by Sweden of 
Dene Maria i is looked. upon as arindication that in 

& Contest Bernadotte and his-people will be on 
the side « [France and England: these three; if firmly 
d,aré more than a match for all Europe besides. 
1e Cholera had broken out in n Seville and Granada 


malignity. 











































i en out in Russia, and: particularly: in 
érninents of Saratof and Woronesh, and at 
Oret and ‘other places in the neighborhood of Moscow. 
‘Moore died on-the ‘ith, at her’resi- 
or Terrace, Clifton, in the 80th year 
~ Few persons have enjoyed a higher de- 
gree'o estéem and veneration than this ex. 
eave lady. . 
. 15—Tine United States” ip Déla. 
ea ty sailed from New York on the 
ite wed at Cherbourg onthe evening of the 
ship has on board: Mr.'Livingston, 
ae? the United. States to the French Govetm: 


3 Serr. 16. The packet ship Virginian, [aie 
; which arrived. on Wednesday, in 17 |i 
N York, made the run from jand to 
Pleasant was the. weather that her 

























j}bands, of the estimated value of £1,500, under the 


ate letters from Russia states that the cholera|! 


coastwise.. 

‘Lonpon, Sept. 15.—Smuggling through the French 
.—-A seizure of sainleseble. importance 

‘was made on Monday Jast at the custom house, Do- 

ver, consisting of silks, hlonde lace, veils and rib- 


following circumstances:——-A person, described in 
his passport as ‘‘ Le Baron Franceschi, se rendent 
én Courier a Londres,” landed from the Crusader, 
Calais packet, and, on his carriage being brought to 
the custom house, in the usual way for examination, 
there were found in it 26 paper packages sealed with 
the seal of the French Foreign Office, and directed 
to Prince Taileyrand, in London. The examining 
officer suspecting the packages not to contain, des- 
patches, declined to pass them, and the collector of| 
the customs being appealed to, detained the whole 
with the Baron's carriage. In addition to the 26 
packages, there were found a large leathern bag full 
of packages of the same description, and a portman- 
teau, which being locked, was sent under seal of 
office to the King’s warehouse ; and the whole trans- 
action was communicated’ to the Board of Customs 
in London, who, it is believed, lost no time in bring- 
ing the same under the notice of Prince Talleyrand, 
in order to afford his Excellency the earliest op- 
portunity ofrepudiation of all connection with so dis. 
gracefulan affair. 
[From the New-York American of Wednesday.) 

By the Philadelphia, from London there are papers 
to the 20th, which, however, do not furnish dates 
later from Portugal than those received yesterday. 

By the ship Empress from Bordeaux, there are 
later Paris dates, but they too only communicate 
details of what we learned yesterday. Up to the 
morning of the 8th, no new attack had been made on 
Lisbon. The report however that Belem, which is 
the suburb on the Tagus, of Lisbon, wasin the pos- 
session of the Miguelites, and the more alarming one 
still, that the supply of water for which that city is 
mainly indebted to the noble aqueduct of Alcantara, 
had been cut off by the assailants, render the posi- 
tion of the capital very critical. 

The. young Queen had sailed from England. It 
would be a sad mockery of the regal honors she had 
received in that country, to find on arriving in her 
own, that she had Jost her kingdom. 

The French have equipped a new and large expe- 
dition for Algiers; with the purpose of consolidating 
and possibly of extending their conquests and settle. 
ments in Africa. One would think that the overthrow 
of the predatory and piratical hordes which have so 
long condemned the whole Mediterranean coast of 
Afriea tosterility and barbarism, while they exercised 
a degrading and injurious dominion over the com- 
merce: of other nations, could not be looked upon 
with jealousy by England or any other civilized na- 
tion; yet, if the article we extract given in Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger be a fair expression of English 
opinions, such would nevertheless seem to be the fact. 

VERSAILLES—NO LONGER RovaL.—The folluwing 
paragraph-is from.a late number of Galignani : 

We understaud that it is decided to convert the 
magnificent Palace of Versailles into a museum tor 
receiving collections of paintings and sculptnre, illus- 
trative-of the progress of these arts in F rance, and 
representing all the most celebrated Victories gained 
by the national armies. The civil list, it is said, has 
appropriated between two and three millions of 
francs to this great work, which will be begun im. 
mediately. 

Eneuish EMANCIPATION Bie ae soon as the 
Slave Emancipation Bill had passed the House of 
Peers, Sir Bethell Codrington addressed a letter of 
which the- following is a copy, to his Majesty’s Colo- 
nial Secretary :— 


‘S.n—As the bill, more. fatal: im my opinion to the 
slave than even to the West Inndia: planter, whose 
property: is to be wrested from him, and which must 
e every West India proprietor desirous of real- 
izing as much as he can.from the wreck of that pro- 
perty which is as yet left him, is now about to be- 
come a law, I beg to offer the immediate manumis. 
sion of every slave on the island of Barbuda (up- 
wards of 500,) on the receipt of my proportion of 
that sum 80 inadequately termed compensation. 
T have the 7 wo be, &c. &c 





ial arrived, “eanialy 45 from foreign ports and 591)” 
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The Berlin State Gazette of the 11th Teh int 
The Emperor of Russia, in. 
indisposition; left Schewut for Bohemia, ae at Ney 
past seven o'clock, on the mo ‘of the Sth. It 
appears that the Crown Prince will accompany his 
Imperial Majesty as far as Frankfort-on.the-Order, 
The &mperor will thence proceed to Gorlitz where 
his august sister the Grand Duchess:of Saxe Wei. 
mar and consort have arrived to meet him. - Among 
the arrivals at Berlin are the .Crown Princess, the 
Princess William, Charles, and Albert of Prussia, 
with their consorts, the hereditary: Grand: Duke and 
Duchess of Mecklenberg Scherwin,and M.de Ribeau. 
pierre, from Schwedt, Count de. Witt, Military:Goy. 
ernor of Warsaw, has left Berlin for Warsaw.” 
‘Extract of a letter of the 13th inst. from Antwerp 
‘« All the fortifications of the citadel are now under 
repair. A great number of workmen are -engaged 
in re-constructing the rampart desiroyed by the 
breach battery. M. Dubosh, major of the engineer 
corps, has received orders from the Minister‘of War 
to hasten the repair and armamentof all the forts on 
the Scheldt. 


The London Herald, in giving the following letter 
from Brussels, remarks, that Europe at present is 
full of combustible materials. 

Brusseis, Serr. 17.—We have recéived to-day 
some important news from the Congress in Bohemia. 

Our correspondent states, that a long and circum. 
stantial note was addressed by the King of Holland 
to the Monarchs, detailing the origin and progress 
of the Belgian rebellion; laying great streas on the 
reliance whieh he placed on the treaties of Vienna. 

He then states that the majority of the Belgians took 
no part in the revolution, and that the greater portion 
of the wealth and respectability of the fation would 
gladly see a return of the Nassau family. His Dutch 
Majesty, after protesting against the determination 
of a portion of the Cerference assembled in Londen, 
to act as arbitrators instead of mediators, demands 
that the treaties of Vienna be put in force, and that 
he be assisted in recovering his lost kingdom. Pre- 
vious to the forwarding of this note to the Congress, 
a copy was submitted to the Courts of Austria and 
Pruasia; and itis positively asserted that these Pow. 
ers promised to support the pretensions of the writer. 

The King of Prussia, who has hitherto acted a double 
part, is now convinced that he must make a decided 
choice in his future politics, and either link himself 
with the Liberal party, or support the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia in their political erusade. On 
the authority of the writer above alluded: to, it ap- 
pears certain that Frederick has at length.decided 
on joining the Northern Powers, and entering:seri- 
ously into their plans. The Dutch note having been 






the King of Holland, and, in the .event,of .an.inter- 
vention by any Power, to consider such an.act a 
declaration of war against all the parties whose sig- 
natures were attached to a treaty offensive andide- 
fensive to be formed on this basis. 

This question having been well considered previ- 
ous to the meeting of the Monarchs, and all the pre- 
liminary articles have been agreed to, the Emperor 
of Russia sent from St. Petersburg despatches to 
Prince Lieven, with instructions in conformity with 
the intended arrangement. And i know for certain 
that the Belgic Government received this day at.noon 
despatches from London of so unpleasant a nature, 
that a Minister of the Crown declared ‘+a general 
war inevitable.” 
corroburate all that I have stated, ‘* Never,” says 
e Correspondent from the Hague, ** were we 80 soon 
certain of the powerful assistance of the Cabinets of 
St. Petersburg and Vienna as at this moment.” 

The increased force of cavalry which Austria’ con- 
tinues to pour into the Tyrol, particularly, near the 
frontiers of Switzerland, will not fail to attract the 
notice of the political world. I feel certain that 
papas: has long been preparing for a general move- 
ment ; last year, I gave it as the opinion of the 
best info med that the close of the year 1833 would 
bring forth some decided plans from she ere 
Powers. © \ i 

TRELAND. 


lesley is expected in. Dublin, on the 26th instant, with 
full powers to resume the reins. of ‘Vice-Regal nee i 
ernment.. 

Retirement of the-Lord Lieutenant.—The Marquie 
of Anglesea reached Dublin.on emp ya! ir 
the jou ser Soe the one Lis of rec ; 
pew Lord eutenant,and iy re: 





compteted,t ie 
wintole at Rome, his phys 
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a change of air is absolutely 1 verde te, 
vation of his health. 
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taken into consideration, it was resolved. to ‘support’ 


Our accounts from Holland fully. 


The New Lord: Lieutenant.—The Marais ¥ Wel. _ 
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27.—The late disturbances in vari 

of Polat Fa subsided. Such of the insur- 
gents as have not made their escape across the fron- | 
tier, have fallen’ into the hands of the Russians, who, 
relieved from their fears, now give themselves up to 
vengeance. Mere than four thousand persons, the 
greater part of them belonging to the most distin- 
guished families, gorge the prisons of Poland : the 


mere suspicion of an insurgent having touched the 
estate of a proprietor, is sufficient for the latter to be 
treated as a eriminal ; and many whose innocence is 
fully established are still detained in confinement ; 
anong them are many old men and even women. 
Their number increases daily, and the only diminu- 
tion it experiences, is by those who undergo the ca- 
pital punishment to which they are condemned, and 
whieh has been inflicted upon a great many. The 
most inquisitorial measures are resorted to in order 
to extort from the prisoners confessions as to their 
relations with the inhabitants, and as to the means 
by which the insurrection was excited and upheld. 
The Prussian Government vies in cruelty with the 
Emperor Nicholas. Mr Flotvel came to Posen, in 
April last, with a pretended amnesty for such of the 
Polish subjects of Prussia as during the late war for 
independence joined the ranks of their brethren ; but 
this, after all, was nothing less than a confirmation 
of the doom denounced against them, for it did not 
abolish the pain of imprisonment inflicted upon 
minors, nor the confiscation of property ; men who 
were free from military duty on account of their 
age or the state of their health have been enrolled as 
private soldiers. It is announced that the Prussian 
Government is about to make forced purchases of 
estates toa great extent, and transfer them to Prus. 
sians, in order by degrees to extirpate the Poles from 
the province. The prisoners confined for political 
offences are treated with great rigor.” 


a 
SUMMARY. 











The Commissioners under the Treaty of Indemni- 
ties with France met on Monday at Washington, pur. 
suant to adjournment—present, Messrs. Campbell 
and Kane. Mr. Saunders, the other Commissioner, 
was expected in a few days. 


Latest from Capt. Back.—On Thursday last, four 
bark canoes belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
arrived at La Chine, near Montreal, from the interior, 
with passengers belonging to that concern. 

The latest accounts of Captain Back, by these arri- 
vals, are up to the 10th of July, from Cumberland 
House, reporting favorably of the health and progress 
of the whole expedition. Capt. Back and Dr. King 
were proceeding in a light canoe, followed by two 
boats, the last bearing their luggage, provisions, and 
other appointments. His despatches for England 
were to go by Hudson's Bay. 


A compLivent.—Some beautiful blue cloth manu- 
factered by P. H. Schenck & Co.at Glen’s falls,having 
obtained the premium at the Fair, Messrs. Lynde ¢- 
Jennings of 116 Broadway, made from it a suit of 
clothes in the best style, which they presented to 
Mr. Clay. It wasa liberal and well imagined com. 
pliment. 


[From the — Journal, Extra, Oct. 19.} 

Gare on Laxe Exie.—On Thursday last, at about 
11 o'clock, A. M. a strong breeze sprung up from the 
west, and soon hauled to the northward and west- 
ward, followed immediately by a heavy storm of rain, 
increasing to the greatest gale ever experienced on 
the Lake, and continuing with unabated fury until 2 
clock yesterday morning blowing down chimneys 
aud sweeping off roofs of buildings. The fine block 
of brick stores of Bennett, Macy and Williams, just 
finishing on the Terrace, were stripped of their hea vy 
tin roofs, or rather, they were torn up and thrown into 
& confused mass ; the heavy tin roofs of the twe large 
stores being finished on the Flats,belonging to Richard 
Sears were lifted off and fell with a tremendous 
crash, upon Main street. ' 

The water flooded the Flat:, and vast quantities of 
wood, staves; lumber generally, &c. were floating in 
confusion about the eanals, slips and creeks, and a 
number of docks torn up. Wag 

_ Considerable damage was done-amongst the ship- 
Ping, &c, which we have not room to publish. 

~¢.). {From the Gazette.) 
steamboat Marco-Bozzaris, which sailed from 
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apt. Richard Sutton, formerly a ship 

















gentleman conceived the idea of pamigening the Rio 
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de la Plata by steam power, and for.that purpose he 
has obtained irom that government.the exclusive 


sold thei land, and received their pay, so far 
same is payable. They have been removedim parau~:* 
ance: of their treaty, but they will not steyrem 





privilege for ten years. . He intends to leave the 
ports of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo every other 
evening, and there is very littledoubt that hie enter- 
prizing project will be liberally patronized.’ The 
distauce is 110 miles, and the fare will be $10. By 
making the passage in the night, great facilities. will 
be offered to the merchants of those two cities. The 
average passage in the present packet is three days, 
and the.accommodations are very inferior. 


Fire near Mobile.—Cotonel Gadhold’s Steam Saw 
Mill about 18 miles North of Mobile, was entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 8th inst, with about 200 000 
feet of valuable lumber ready for market. _Theloss 
is estimated at $12,009. No part of it was insured. 
—{N. O. Courier.] 


Wueeuina, Oct. 16 —The River is now in a fine 
navigable state, and from the present prospects we 
may expect that the navigation of steamboats will 
not be interrupted again this season. 

There have been 6 arrivals and 6 departures of 
steamboats since our last. The water is 6 feet in 
the channel, and rising. 


[From the Globe of yesterday.) 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE Prestpent.——Benjaman 
Tappan, of Ohio, to be a Judge of the United States 
for the district of Ohio, in the place of John W. Camp. 
bell, deceased. 

William M. Gwin, of Mississippi, to be Ma:shal 
of the United States for the District of Mississippi, in 
the place of Samuel W. Dickson, appointed Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Clinton, in the said State. 
Joseph Balestier, of Massachusetts, to be Consul 
of the United States for the port of Rhio, in the Isl. 
and of Bintang, in the Malayan Sea. 

Thomas H. Barker, of New York, to be Consul of 
the United States for the port of Elsineur, in the 
Kingdom of Denmark. 

W. M. Hazton, of New York, to be Consul of the 
United States for the port of Bathurst, in the Island 
of St. Mary’s in the river Gambia. 

Robert Grieve, of Leith, to be Consul of the Unit- 
ed States for the port of Leith, in Scotland, in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, in the place of Joel Nart. 

Thomas Wooldrige, of Mississippi, to be Consul 
of the United States, for the port of Brazoria, in the 
Province of Texas, in Mexico. 

Austin J. Raines, of Missouri. to be Consul of the 
United States at the port of Monterey, in North Cal- 
ifornia, in Mexico. 


We are sorry to learn from the United States Ga- 


zette that the U. S. schooner Shark, bound to the 
Mediterranean, has returned leaky, andisat the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, undergoing an examintion. 


The Havana.—This beautiful ship was launched 
Thursday, and it is due to her builders, Messrs. 
Webb & Allen, to say that for beauty of model, 
strength and accommodation, she has no superior of| 
her size. Her commander, Capt. Correjo, is well 
known as an old and successful ship’ master, and 
The 
Havana is te be commanded by this gentleman, asa 
regular packet between this port and Havana : ‘and 
as she was built under Capt. C’s immediate inspec. 
tion, no one will doubt her adaptation, in all respects 
te the trade.—(Gaz.] 


The process of inserting the tubes into the rock re- 
cently bored at Holt’s Hotel was performed with per- 
fect success the present week. The manner was 
exceedingly simple, but it required great care and 
skill. The tubes are brass, tinned insidé and out, and 
made in the most substantial manner. They. were 
manufactured by, an artist in Broadway, and weighed, 
in the aggregate 1800 pounds. The pump will short. 
ly be finished, and the proprietor’s wishes will, it is 
believed, be fully realized.—[Gazette.] 


[From-the Galenian of 27th September.) 

Capt. Law, of the U. S. Army, who passed through 
this. place last week, informed us that the Wianebago 
Indians, of Rock river, who were removed by Col. 
Dodge north of the Wisconsin, or a great part of 
them, have returned to their old camping ground, 
near the four lakes, and are engaged in gathering 
tice and hunting as:formerly.’ They say there is‘no 
game north of the Wiscongin, and they cannot live 
there. - They talk of planting corn next season on 
Rock river. ‘We have since conversed with other 
genilemen, who confirm the above statement. 


were acted under the 






























































If some pine age phere r ergetic: 
are not speedily adopted, and en we have | 
ry reason to anticipate a renewal of the scenes 
guidance of Black Haw! 
the last two or three summers, which kept the 4 
try in a continual state ot suspense and alarm, and te.” 
tarded the settlement and improvement of the eed 
north western frontier. Have not'the Winneba Pe 
as many inducements to disturb ae eh 
zens as had the Sacs and Foxes? They cannot, nor — 
do they expect to wage a successful war with us: ” 
Nor did Black Hawk. But they have chiefs as'say- 
age and ambitious as he, who would not regatd the’ — 
lives of a few of their warriors for the sake ofa fri-” 
umphant entre into the presence of the rulers of our 
nation ; and the greetings, cheers, and caresses of the ~ 
mistaken, misguided, and misplaced philanthropy of — 
the great cities of the East. e dates pre 
There are othercauses, which may produce the — 
same effect, and determine those Indians to remain’ — 
where they are, until forced away, and képt away st © 
the point of the bayonet: namely there may be tra- 
ders and others among them, who are i 
their stay, and who advise them to that course. 





i 
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may not be the case at present, but we believe it has’ ~ 

been the case on many other occasions. °° * * 
The troops at Fort Winnebago would be amply ~~ 4 

adequate, it is believed, to keep those Indians” a 


the ceded land. But we are informed that they have ” 
no instructions to that effect;—that matter bemg ~ 
confided, exclusively te Col. Dodge, and the‘ c 
corps under his co We have reagon to 
pose, that so soon as these facts are. made known, 
that a speedy remedy will be supplied. Sat ies 


[From the Cherokee Phenix, October 5th.) 9 
We are informed from an authentic souree, Pre. 
Special Agent under authority from the President of « 
the United States, clothed with full powers, for en- 
tering into a treaty with the Cherokees, has arrived 
at the Cherokee Agency, awaiting the session of the — 
General Council; which convenes at Red Clay, on” 
the 24 Monday of this.month. We expre our. 
opinion sometime since, of the difficult position im. 
which the Presideut had placed himself in regard to « 3 
the Cherokee case, and had adopted a system of — a 
operations to enroll the Cherokees, by appointing © © pee 
three agents fur that purpose, and finding the pro. a 
gress of this measure, upon the whole, unprofitable, — - 
we may safely presume, gave rise to the — oe 
ment of the fourth. The disposition of the Chero- 4 
kees with regard to a new treaty, has been unalter.'  - d 
ably fixed, from ra. they will not move, while», ~ 4 
justice has been leudly complaining of the flagrant. « 
violations.of the seventeen existing treaties. The  - 4 
Cherokees have been placed by ecircumstancesina 4 
novel and pecaliar-situation. .They have purchased . — 2 
fairly the protection of their rights from the General. 
Government, whose interposition at this crisis, has 
been refused. The. great principles. imvolved, and 
the value ef the property, have compelled the Chere. 
kees, however humiliating it may be, to entreatthe » 
Government to reinstate them ia their originabrights. .«, 
But in the meantime oppréssion and agents have in- : 
ereased to enable the Government phage , 
while the former is pleading for relief, the latter bas’) 
likewise made it its object to beg and tease fora =~ 
treaty. This is the disgusting fruiis of the humane ~~ © 
policy, and we hope the Commissioner may have’ ~ — 
full authority to, remove the great encroachment on °°. 
the Cherokees, to the honor of the Government, “| © *” 


Died in this town, last Sunday,. the Hoa. Ed. eR 
ward Savage, father of the present Chief Justice of . 
this state, in the’ 88th year of his age. At an early 
period he served in the army of the revolution. un. ~. 
der a lieutenant’s commission. He held, at different. 
times, the important office of representative in“both ~. 
branches of our state legislature, surrogate, judge of _. 
the county conrts, and was, in 1824, one of the ¢ 
tors of President and Vice President. His char 
as a soldier, legislator and magistrate, is withont 
or blemish. Asa christian, he was exemplary 
hiis piety, and he officiated-for nearly half  centur, 
as an officer in the church of which he was a men 
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ber. His virtues 8s an estimable citizen 
known, and his memory will long be cher 
He died, at a ripe old age, after having bi 

antly sustained, throdgh all the 


incidents to a weight of y 
his christain faith. apse So 
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Me given Si ey ees de erie © 
ay afternoon, in the BI large con. — > 
course ee friende.—[{Washington coun 
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also the the great necessity 
how entirely it must fail of 
ing its great..pu unless means 
raised to erect additional buildings for stu- 
instructors; I considered that I could inno 
ve oy..the.time, before my family could be mo- 
ved te the West, so advantageously to the Diocese, 
as by.an.eflort to raiee the required contributions.— 
Under ig ene ‘from the Board.of Trustees of the 
College, 1 undertook to raise as the least sum that 
_ would anewer the purpose, $30,000, in two annual 
mits. Beginning with my own affectionate peo- 
rooklyn, I proceeded to New York, Boston, 
, Norwich, Conn., and New London ; then 
hia and Baltimore; in all which places, 
he object, wae entertained with oe — kind. 
d : interest, by various religious denomina- 
iu 4 one in ic all, that desire: the advance- 
ment of useful learuing and. pure and undefiled re. 
igion i West, should feel themselves concerned. 
It oy ightful, to.eee .how scctarian views were 
kept out of sightby Christians of different names, and 









d inthe application but in connexion 
y of God and: the promotion of his king- 





dom... The whole amount’ of actual subscriptions 
fram the above cities, aided by a few names from 
other es, irreapective of: promises and expecta. 


tiens, and inchisive of $1000 from P. G. Stuyvesant, 
Beg. of New York, for the library, (the same gentle. 
eames oh peeled subscribed $400 to the build. 
nee) is :520.° Itis due to'the great kindness and 
e nee of my friends’ in Brooklyn and the city of 
‘ New York, to say, that in the former $5547, and in 
the latter $18,907 of the Whole amount were sub- 
ascribed. * The whole éxpense incurred by the col'ege 


_ ia my agency in this work, exclusive of a bill for the 
printing of an address to the public, which has not 
received, will not exceed $70. As soon as the 

_ collections shall have been sufficiently received, a 
» minute statement of all the subscriptions and receipts 
will be printed, and a copy forwarded to every sub- 


riber. 

Ihave been thus particular on this topic, because 
there is nothitig in which the Church in Ohio and in 
a:] the western States ie more deeply concerned than 

in whatever relates to the efficiency of our College; 
jally, its bearing upon the preparation of min- 
isters of the Gospel. ons 
-.. Ta addition to’ the subscriptions above stated, is 
“the loan Toltained by authority of the Board of 
- Trustees, of 915000, for 10 years, for the purpose 
‘of paying of a number of miscellaneous debts con. 
‘tracted during the past transactions of the college. 
This was effected chiefly through the great atten. 
tion and ‘the affectionate interest of Samuel Ward, 
Eaq. of New York. . 


Caseef Miss Crandall.—It is well known that an 
io iom was tecently filed in the Superior Court 
of Connecticut against. Miss Prudence Crandall, for an 

. alleged violation of an-act of that State, which prohibi:s 
the establishwnent) of any institution, for the instruc. 
__ tier of colored persons, not inhabitants of the State, 
as well as the instruction of any existing institution, 
er the berhorite or, boarding, for the purpose of in- 
ge wa ‘any. Colored persons, not inhabitants of 
the State, without the consent of a majority of the 
jen “of the towo where such institution is 
situated. The defence rested on the ground, that 
_ the statute was in. contravention of that portion of] 
2 titution o me as (fogpesn Dasmage pen 
citizens of each State, all the privileges and im: 
munities of citizens in the several Stares. In the 
1 Ailvertiser of the 10th, we find a sketch of 

_ the: li 

or. 






ae vered by Chief Justice Daggett to the 
» in which he declares, that if slaves, free blacks, 
jabs, were citizens, he is.not sure. that the 
juld be: unconstitutional ; but expresses his 
NBD FP stanet emphasis, that they are not 
is, nd of course, are not entitled to the be- 
this iggy . i In the first 
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| gument appéars to rest upon the authority of Chan- 
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othe samie'conelusion’ int regard to free blacks. 
charge had been a little more particular. The ar- 


vellor Kent; who declares that there is a broad dis- 
tinction in most of the states, in respect to privileges, 


the fact, that. when the constitution of the United 
States-was adopted, every State, except Massachu- 
setts, tolerated slavery. We perceive no reference 
to any legislation of Connecticut on the subject of 
these persons.—{ Boston’ Adv.] 


Lander'’s Niger Expedition.—Mr. Richard Lander, 
whose fate so génerally and deeply interests his 
country, arrived at Fernando Pe on the 1st of May, 
from the Quorra stedniboat, which he left afloat in 
deep water near the’ river Tchadda. From her, he 
descended the Niger in a native canoe ; and arrived 
on board the brig Columbine, which was lying in the 
Nun River, having been thirteen days on his passage. 
During this period our gallant traveller stopped to 
sleep at a native village on the banks of the Niger. 

: At Fernando Po, Mr. Lander was evidently very 
ill, thoagh he was rapidly. recovering from an attack 
of dysentery ; with which he had been afflicted. for 
some months. His object in returning alone to this 
place was to procure medicines, as well as tea and 
other condiments, for the use of the invalids on board 
the steamboats. We lament to have to confirm the 
reports of the grievous mortality which had prevailed; 
the number of deaths on board the vessels of which 
the expedition is composed had been, indeed, fright. 
fully great.. No fewer than twenty-five had perished 
before Mr. Lander undertook his journey to the coast, 
including, we regret to add, most of the officers and 
engineers. 

We now have to relate what chiefly led to this la. 
mentable result. The veasels were unfortunately 
detained at a place called. Attah—why, we are not 
able to ascertain—until Mr. Lander, accompanied 
by one or two of his asseciates, went tosee the king. 
They were very hospitably received by ‘his sable 
majesty, who was equipped in silk velvet, and atten- 
ded by about three hundred well dressed youths ; all 
of them eunuchs, and forming a kind of body- guard 
to their prince. 

This delay. was followed by another still more vexa. 
tious. The largest steamboat was forced, by the 
strereth of the current, on a sand-bank, where she 
was fixed for several weeks, till lifted into deep wa- 
ter (as we have stated) by the swelling ofthe river. 
Here she was examined, and found to have sustained 
no'damage ; but owing to this nnseasonable accident, 
ae well as to the detention at Attah, and, above all, to 
the deplorable loss of life whieh had ensued en board 
the vessels, the party had it not in their power to cul- 
tivate their mercantile speculations either to the ex- 
tent or so successfully as they wiehed, or as their 
friends anticipated. 


Indian Mode of Education. —Whatever the child 
learns, he learns for the most part from observation 
of hiselders and his eomrades. He son finds, pride 
is the spur of his exertions. He soon finds, that 
success as a hunter will make him respected by his 
tribe, while awkwardness subjects him to intolerable 
ridicule. He listens to every thing that is said of 
hunting, and trapping at home, and eagerly goes 
abroad with the view of earning some praise for him. 
self. ‘Thus it takes him but few years to acquire a 
considerable degree of experience ; and his reputa- 
tion always corresponds to his merit. ‘The same 
feeling just mentioned is,appealed to with equal suc- 
tess in regard to most other branches of an Indian 
education. It i8 true, to a great extent, of numer- 
ous. tribes, as Heckewelder observes respecting the 
Delawares, that a father need only to.say.in the pre- 
sence of his children, ‘‘ I want such a thing done ; 1 
want one of my children to. go upon such an errand ; 
let me see who is the geod child that will do it!” 
This word good operates, as it were, by magic, and 
the children immediately. vie with each other to com. 
ply with the wishes'of their parent. Ifa father sees 
an old decrepit man or woman pass by, led along. by 
a child, he will draw the attention of his own chil- 
dren to the object by saying, “ What a good, child 
that must be, which pays such attention to the aged ! 
That child, indeed, looks forward to the-time when 
he himself wil be old!” or he will-say, ‘‘ May the 
Great Spirit, who looks upon him, grant this good 
child a long life?” In this ‘manner. of bringing up 
children, the parents, adds Heckewelder, are secon- 
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reepect-ta the last; we wish that the sketch of the |lm 


between freé whites and free colored persons, and| 





to an aged person, all in the house will join in calling 
|him a good child. They will ask whose child he is, 


person, the villagers will, in his hearing, and’to en. 
courage all the other children who. may be present to 
take example from him, call on.one another. to 
look on and see what.a 


good, proper, or honorable in themselves ; while, on 
the other hand, when a child has committed a bad 


al, particularly if said in the presence. of-others, 
The whole of the Indian plan of education tends to 
elevate rather than deprees the »mind, and by that 
means to make determined hunters and fearless war. 
riors.—[Thatcher’s Indian Trajts.} 


Aniediluvian Animals.—The animals of the Ante. 


or extravagance. Hideous a8 they appear to us, and 


have wished that our naturalist had given the in. 
habitants of that early condition of the globe names 


siosaurus dolichodeirus, we have the ichthyosaurus 
and megalusaurus and iguanodon, pterodactyles, with 
long and short beaks, tortoises, and crocodiles ; and 
these are found among the reeds and grasses of gi- 
gantic proportions, alge and fuci, and a great varie- 
ty of mollusca of inordinate bulk, compared with those 
of the present day, as ammonites and nautili. Every 
thing declares, that these animals inhabit shallow 
seas, and estuaries, or great inland Jakes: that the 
surface of the earth did not rise’ up in peaks and 
mountains, or that perpendicular rocks bound in the 
seas ; but that it was flat, slimy, and covered with a 
loaded and foggy atmosphere. There is, indeed, 
every reason to believe that the classes mammalia 
and birds were not then created ; and that if man bad 
been placed in this condition of the earth, there 
must have been around him a state of things unsuit. 
ed to his constitution, and not calculated to call forth 
his capcities. But looking to the class of animals 
as we have enumerated them, there is a correspond- 
ence ; they were) scaly; they swam in water, or 
crept upon the margins; there were no. animals pos- 
sessed of rapidity of motion, and yobirds of prey to 
stoop upon them; there was, in short, that balance 
of the power of destruction and self preservation 
which we see new to obtain in higher animals since 
created, with infinitely varied instinct and powers 
for defence er attack. 

It is hardly possible to watch the night and see the 
break of day in a fine country, without being sensi. 
ble that our pleasantest preceptions refer to the sce- 
nery of nature, that we have feelings in sympathy 
with every sucessive change, from the first streak of 
light,until the whole landscape is displayed in valleys, 
woods, and sparkling waters: and the changes onthe 
scene are not more rapid than the transitions of the 
teelings which accompany them. _ All these sources 
of enjoyment, the clear atmosphere and the refresh. 
ing breezes, are as certainly the result of the several 
changes which the earth’s surface has undergone, as 
the displaced strata within its crust are demonstrative 
ofthese changes. We have every reason to conclude 
that these revolutions, whether they have been slowly 
accomplished and progressively, or by sudden, vast; 
and successive convulsions, were necessary to pre- 
pare the earth for that condition whieh should cor- 
tespond with the faculties to be given to man, and be 
suited to the full exercise of his reason, :as° well to 
his enjoyment, Ifhe contemplate the common objects 
around him—if he observe the connexion between the 
qualities .of things external and the exercise of his 
senses, between the senses so excited, and the con- 
dition of his mind, he will perceive that he is in the 
cenitre ofa magnificent system, and that the strictest 
relation is stablished between the intellectual capaci- 
ties and the matérial world.—[Bell’s Bridgewater 
Treatise,}° - ; 


Cuvier on National Education.—Give-schools be- 
fore political rights ; make citizens comprehend the 


them for their ,enjoyment.. Then allameligrations 
will be made without causing & shdck ; then each 
to germinate, to grow, and to ripen, without convals- 
ing the social body, "imitate Natasa) who, it r 
<ataiek si clegh: ache be gradation.' - 


4a 





temains nine mouths in the body of ite mother ; man's 


new idea, thrown upen good’ ground, will have time 


eee! 









child that must be. And. 
80, in most instances, this: method is resorted to for . 
the purpose of instructing children in things that are. 


a 


act, the parent will say to him, ‘* Oh! how grieved | 
I am that my child has done this bad act! I hope ‘he ° 
will never do so again.” This is generally effectu: « 


diluvian world were not monsters ; there was no lusus 


like phantoms of a dream, they were adapted to the. 
condition of the earth when théy existed. I could , 


less scholastic. We have the'plesiosaurus, and ple... 


duties that the State of society imposes en 9 
teach them what are political rights before yoy offer, 
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thirty, and his moral ms Sheers = oes 
Institutions musthave ages to produce all their fruits 


witness Christianity, the effects of which are not ye; 
accomplished, notwithstanding a thousand years of 
existence.—{ Memoirs of Baron Cuvier.) 


Anecdote of Marshal Ney.— When Napoleon march- 
ed, in'the summer of 1800,to bring back victory to the 
esgies of France, a division of h's army, as it hasten- 
ed to the acene of action, halted within sight of the 
little town of Sarre-Louis, on the borders of German 
Lorraine, and the general who led it, pointing with 
his sword, said with emotion, ‘* Gentlemen and fel- 
low soldiers, this is my ‘birthplace: I am the son of 
a cooper, and thirteen years ago, on the spot where 
faow atand, I parted in tears with my father and mo- 
ther to;,become a soldier: I bid you welcome to my 
native town.” This leader was the celebrated Mar- 
shal Ney-—[Atheneum.} 


In the committee on the factory bill, the following] oro, 
sensible question was put to a witness named Peter 
Smart, the overseer of a factory at Dundee :— 

Ques, Wheu do your girla marry ? 

Ant. Whenever they can get an offer! 








A FRAGMENT. 
She comes in vision as she came 
When heavenly beauty filled her frame— 
When, in a mnould of morta! birth, 
Heaven flang its charms o'er those of earth 
But ob! it ie in midnight dreams 
That I behold those radient gleams 
Of vanished brightness come and go, 
Like sunshine ov the mountain snow. 
Mer quivering lips mey not unroll 
The hidden transports of her svul ; 
But straigin before my tranced eye 
Bhe stands, a vision of the sky— 
A child of Heaven, that may not brook 
The ardour of a Waking look.—[Fraser’s Magazine.) 





AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 

A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
jo tbe oy which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
new chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 

the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
aa well ae what others may hereafter be. constructed to 
coanneet with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
maps, in any quantity, by rere the subscri- 


35 Wail street. 


New-York, August 14, 1833. 


WINCHESTER AND POTOMAC RAILROAD. 
T TO 6QNTRACTORS FOR KEXVAVATION AND 
M ot RY. ora erenet will be received by feeweienstgnes “ 
Tayloi's me in Winchester, Va. on the 7th day of No 
next, for the Grading and Masonry of Twenty.scoen miles o 
the Wiac ester and Potomac Railroad, commencing near th 
town of Winchester, and ending at the Shenandoah River 
The above, work will be divided into sectiona of convenien 
leagth; and plots; aod profi.es of the line, and drawings of the 
requis ¢ cohstfictlene, will be exhibited at Winchester, tor one 
week previous to the letting. 

Propusals wil! be received at the same time and place, for 
delivering. on the line of the Railroad, Four hundred thousane 
lineal feet of Heart Yellow Pine or White Oak Rails, the di- 
mensieng of che railé to be hve inches wide, by nme inche: 
deep, and in lengths of fifteen and twenty feet. 

Any further information in relation to the above work wil! 
be given on application, verbally or by letter, to William H. 
Morell, Principal Assisiant Enxineer, Winchester, Va. or « 
the Assistant ngineers on the line. 

ONCURE ROBINSON, C. E. 

Sept, Vik, 1933. 05 th7. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS, 
3° SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, ix 
the paaeth at Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invente: 
aad pat operation a Machine for making Wrought Nail- 
with square: puiats. This machine will nake about sixty 6 
naile, and — forty 10d nails in_a minute, and in thé same 
cage pa t sizes, even to spikes for shipa. The nail ir 
mered and comes from the machine completely heated ti 
Peete ite capacity for belng clenched is good and sure 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and may 
easily be ee} where euch gene! for driving machinery ia in 
Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma 
nes ad above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
peng may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
lao desires tv:sell ane half of his eS oa right forthe use of saic 
mnechings thromghout the United States. Any person desiring 
further infurmatien, or te purchase, will please to-call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey,.in the van of iam. 
degburgh-—aagantté,1 1833. Wie RM& 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ee ey 
INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and build 
ites devised “! built. in oy ork, s ‘sa pare eieiae 

asc ae as any other. com aatibie bu buildi 
paaeh venecie os d houses rendered incombuatible ng posh 


Pe. expan and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not Hable to sink, at # small 2 ona 
i —. dau walint ner Ibs. af ANTIGNIS Incombustible: Var- 











samen s.naviNesaue Frolessor of Hist. and Nat. 
ke. in Philadelphia, No. 58 North, 


Sates 5 Nowe erp r. Miner, Editor of the Me- 







THE & OO. having this day taken inte 





: FOR SALE, 

i ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND oF KNOW: 
LEDGE—A Quarterly Journal, by Professor Rafivesque, 
Philadelphia, begun in the p ooee of 1832, with wood cuts, &c. 
dedicate.: io H ral and ural Sciences, Butany, Agricul 


partnership mie ae CLARKSON JAY, will continue their] B 
business under the same firm.—New-York, 1st October, 1833. 
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ture, kc. at one dollar per annum. 



















ogee aro FLORA . rsp sp onare in2 vole AND OTHER RAILROAD 2 . 
wit ates, containing also the economical properties o #4: 
200 goners of Aimevicnn fancas3 ee Et Ato, AXLES furnished and fied to w eee ‘ 
MANUAL OF AMER — VINES, and Art of Making|| #* i ee 1 = 
Wane, with 8 figures. 24 ce + aterson, a We Ys peters pati me 
FISHES AND SHELL » OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar.j}* Faterson, or CARS ‘aa on ‘omg a 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 Sigures—price 36 cts. tended to. - Also, CA 
*,* Orders for these works, or any other of epepeeer Rafi || 4180, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
jnesque’s, received at this office. IM&F Ja : ROGERS, KETCHUM & @ROSTENOR. 
TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. ‘NOVELTY WORKS, . &goke ‘ 
73> PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offetr Near Dry Dock, Now-York... 
ng services to reader steamboats jncombuatible, not liable 3 THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manovfacturer.. ot 8 


to. sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking agains:|| g, 









snags, sawyers and rocks. . Thie will save many boats, much 

property, and tha lives of hundreda every year. Those who 

aeglect this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected aad de- 

at the wee as unmindful of safety. Apply, poat paid. 
1 


FO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


TF PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to buikd CARS that will carry along their own rail-}, 
way, and may be used on level M’Adam-foads. -They wit 





railroads te be laid inthe United States within a few years. 
and dispense with tracks and couble tracks. These Cars nay 
be drawn by horses or steam. He elaimajte hive discov 
them ever since 1825, by his caveats fled inthe Patent Offices 
Apply, post, paid. SIRJIMM&F 





Pe oe & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establwh- 
ment to Hudson! under the pame ol Durfee, May & Co. offer u 
aupply Rope of any required — th (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Railrodca'at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Asi 
the penis of Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng 
M. & H.R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engmees 
Hudsov and Delaware Caual and Railroad Company, Carben- 
tale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 

Hudson, Colu.nbia county, New-York, rf 


January 2, 1883. Fs ef 





SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


3-3" Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and ama!! sizes, with ether mag- 
nitying powers with glasses made by Troughion, together wit! 
a large assortment of oe instr t 








and sold by E. & BLUNT, (64 Water street, — 
H =J3) Ge corner of Maideniaue. 
ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


‘9 The subscriber manufactures all kinde.of Instruments ir. 
aly profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in vrinciples of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or: manufac- 
ured in the United States ; several (ft which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Teiescope at 
ached, by which angles can be taken with or without the ua 
uf the needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom 
ttcr, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, witha 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YO 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, Nu, 9 Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 


The following recommendations ave respectfully submittec 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others ijiiterested. 
Baltimore, 1982. 

In reply tothy tnquiries respecting the instruments manu 
factured by thee, now in use op the Ba!timore and Ohio Rail- 
toad. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following intormation. 
Che whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make ja seven. The whole aux 
ber of the ‘*Improved Compass” js eight. ‘These are all ex 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra: 
uation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They-hav: 
n fact needed but little repairs, except from acc.dents to whic! 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 
I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compaseer 
nave been preferred aaa rece assistants generally, to any othere 


y 
save ten millions of money tn be wasted on 1000 miles of irom) 



































































ma ree Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, 
other Machinery. Also,.Dr. Nott’s Patent 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, ho. 
'tior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. T 
assurance is given that npr shall be dove. well; oe — 
rach terms. A share of cae as ye wi wm 








SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL er 
MANUFACTORY. eS, 

<3 EWIN. &HEARTTE, at the sige of the | : 

No. 58 South street, one door north ol the Union Nios 

more, beg leave to inform théir friends and the 

cially Eng:neers, that they continue to manufacware. 

and keep for sale every description of berementane’ 


branches, which they can furnish ac the shortest a 
fair ver Instruments repaired twith care and pre ude. \.~ 
r For proof-of a ae wenrieck. which their 

hstruments ate y respecifull leave to- hte 
the public perusal, the following certi = ‘om gellemen hed 
distinguished scientific attainments. ; it, ee 


months since, 1 now offer you my 
made at your establishment, for the 
road Company. ‘This opinion would have been. 
earlier periou, but wae i: teativnally delayed, in 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, s0 
aa with the greater confidence of their merits, 
ld be found to possess. 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably oP Y équeet made : 


ite with much —' I can now state that notwithstanding: 
the Instruments ia the service procured, oe ore : 
vies are considered good, I havea decided 5 ‘ ‘ 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number 
the De neeemnene of Construction, to wit: five 


of the Compasses, not one has requireil any ithinthe 
lasttwelve months, except from the porbee hos joes aid 
a eee from accidents, to which all instruments are able 

hey possese a firnuess and stability, and at the Ys 
a neathiee and beauty. of execution, which reflect much-eredst” a 
oathe artists engaged in their con ut 
_ I can with confidence recommend them aa being worthy, the 
avtice.of Companies engaged in Internal ; who 
may require Instruments of superior wor 
JAMES P. 8 
Superintendent of Construction of the 


I have examined with care cease Fagin 
af your -romarey~ tigularly- hig ve 
or’s Compasses ; sce nox 

ofthe excellence a ‘he workmanship. parts 
appeared well proportioned to secure faciliny in use, an 





in use, and the Impro =o ia superior to.any other de- 
cription of Goulenaee tl ie we have yet wied in iaying the rails 
on this Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
paged any thing to deeire in the formation or convenience ot 
the Compass. It is indeed the moat complecely adapted to later 
il angles of any simple and cheay instrument that I-have yet 
geen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in: ure for laying of raile—and in fact, when Known, I think 
it will de as highly appreciated for common surveying. 


pectfully thy friend, 
Jas - STABLER, % rintendant of Construction 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philedelphia; February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years m constant use of Mr 
Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved Compass,” I ne a gable say I be 
lieve rd to be much superior to any other instr ment of tlie kind, 
‘aow in uee, and as such most cheerfull rth ona: it to Eo. 
gineers and Surveyors. K..H. GILL, Civil Engineer. : 


Germantown, February, 1833. 


Fora pest These used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
You vet ehh hila [esha ich which he has com the ‘proper: 
ties Level. * 


I Sonckter Tikes Instruments i oceirabty caleulated for jaying 
out Railroads, and can Hbeyicntny oh thet es netice of Engi 





Ft Ee eee . er 
netrumenis seemed to me to possess all’ he 
improvement of construction, of which so ‘ v 
made within these few aud: I -have ne 
will give ever A satisfaction wid uacd.in the 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U.S. 


‘ Baltimore, Ma 
To Mesers Ewin'and Heartte~A coe r) 
my opinion of the merits of those 
tacture which I have either.used or exam 
that as far-as’ yA eg rote bec 

their qualities have gone, I irave great reason 
the skill d yea in 0! 
foo gereyor ob 



















our warm encour, 
your enterprize so well. aneriiay 


Civil Engineer ia the service ef the 
road Company. | 


























HENRY B.C. 
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year their respective 
ms o ce will . ‘Those marked in ital. 

are ition members ; those marked * were 
not members of the last Congress.: 

Sinets Senate. - 
Maine. 3 ‘~~ North Carolina. * 

+ - 1835 | Bedford Brown . . 1835 
y - - 1839 | Wm. D. Mangum .- 1837 
pehire. South Carolina. 
Beil. . ~ 1835 | John C, Calhoun (c) 1835 

+.» ++ 1837 | Stephen D. ‘Miller 1837 
chusetts. 


eorgia. 
Silsbee - 1835 | George M. Troup - 1835 


naa | 
tDaniel Webster ~ 1839 
ae ed” 







John Forsyth . - - 1837 
Kentucky.’ 
Nehemiah R. Knight1835 | George M. Bibb - - 1835 
tdsher Robbins . -'1839 ‘Henry Clay.- - - - 1837 
icut. Tennessee. 
Gideon Tomlinson 1835 hL. White. - 1835 
*Nathan Smith . - 1839 be aero - - 1839 
jamin | Tivos Mots . 1839 
Silas Weigh: | Geo, A: Waggaman 1835 
Tallon 1839 | One vacancy (d). - —— 
Indiana: 
inghuyse Wm. Hendricks . - 1837 
Seutharc John Tipton... . 1839 
ee nia. Mississippi. 
William. Wilkins’. 1835 | George Poindexter 1835 
vacancy . - .-~—— | One vacancy(e) - - —— 
Delaware. Mlixois. 


John M, Robinson 1835 
Elias: K. Kane . - 1837 
' Alabama, 

William R. King - 1835 
Gabriel Moore - . 1837 

‘Missouri. 
One vacancy (f 
ote H. TRentod 1835S 








‘Virginia. 
Wi ¢. 1835 
¥en Se oe 1839 





(H Semanader the death of Senator Ruckner. 


The whole number of Senators electis 44. Whole 
number, ‘wheh the vacancies shall be filled, 48. Of, 
“we have put down'19 as Anti-Jackson 

se be added Miller, Calhoun. Poindexter, 
King and Tyler, (Nullifiers) there. would be a majo- 


rity of five against the Administration. The chance 
is, that of the vacancies will be filled by Jack. 


House or Representatives. 
*William Baylies 
“* Benjamin Gorham 

2 *Gayton P. Osgood. 
One vacancy. / 

Connecticur. 

Jabez W. Huntington 
William W. Ellsworth 
* Noyes Barber 
*Samuel A. Foot 

' Ebenezer Young 
*Samuel Tweedy. 
Ruvope Istanp. 

- Tristam Burges 
One vacancy, 
*Abel ‘Huntington ; 
*Isaac B. Van —_ 
ChurchillG;Cambreleng 
Campbell V. White 

' #CorneliusW.Lawrence 

Selden 















s,||*Abijah Mann, jr 
one|| *amuel Beardsley 


*Jool Terrell - 

Daniel Wardell 
*Sherman Page 
*Noadiah Johnson 
‘Henry Mitchell 
*Nicoll Halsey 
*Samuel G. Hathaway 
*William Taylor 
*Wm. K. Fuller 
*Rowland Day 
*Samuel Clark 

John Dickson 
*Edward Howell 
Frederick Whittlesey 
*George W. Luy 
*Phile Cc. Fuller 
*Abner Hazeltine 
*Mellerd Fillmore 
*Gideon Hard 

New Jersey. 
*Philemon Dickerson 
*Samuel Fowler 
*James Parker 
*Ferdinand 8. Schenck 
«William N. Shinn 
*Thomas Lee 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
'*Horace Binney 
*James Harper 


|John G. Watmough 


William Heister 
*William Darlington 
David Potts, jr. 
*William Clark 
Harmer Denne 
*George Chambers 
T. M. T..M’ Kennan 
John Banks 

Andrew Stewart 
*Charles A. Barnitz 
G. Burd 

«Jesse Miller 
+Joseph B. Anthony 
Henry A. Mulhenburg 
Joel K. Mann 
*Robert Ramsey 
David B. Wagener 
Henry King 

Andrew Beaumont 


‘||-John Laporte 


‘Joseph Henderson 
*John Galbraith 
*Samuel S. Harrison 
Richard Coulter 
Joel B. Sutherland. 
DELAWLRE. 
John J. Milligan. 
MaryLanb. 
*James P. Heath 
*James Turner 
J; 'T. Stoddart 
«Isaac M’Kim 
*Richard B. Carmichael 
Francis Thomas 
*William P. Johnsen 
Littleton C. Dennis 
Vireinia. 

John M. Patton 

John Y. Mason 
William F. Gordon 
Thomas T. Bouldin 
William S. Archer 
Nathaniel H. Claiborne 
Joseph W. Chinn 
Charles F.-Mercer 
*Edward Lucas 


Andrew Stevenson 
Thomas Davenport 
*Johin J. Allen . 
*George Loyall 
ethan H. Gholeon 
*Edgar C. Wilson 


1 *James He Beale 


*William P. Taylor ~ 
*John H. Fulton 
*William M’Comas 











' James M’Kay 
- Abraham Rencher 


\* Samuel McDowell Moore 


Daniel L. Barringer 
* Edmund Deberry 
Lewis paced 
A, H. She 
*Henry Comeay 
*Jesse A. Bynum 
*James Graham 
Sourn Carouina. 
James Blair (a) 
George M’Duffie 
*Thomas D. Singleton 
*William K. Clowney 


‘*Henry L. Pinckney 


*William J. Grayson 
Warren R, Davis 
John M. Felder 
John K. Griffin 
Georcia. 
J. M. Wayne 
R. H. Wilde , 
*G, R, Gilmore 
A. 8. Clayton 
T. M. Foster 
*R, L. Gamble 
*Seaborn Jones 
*William Schley 
*John Coffee 
Fioripa. 
Joseph M. White, Del. 
ALABAMA. 
Clement ‘C;-Clay 
Dixon H. Lewis 
*John Murphy 
Samuel W. Mardis 
*John M’Kinley 
Mississiret. 
*Henry Cage 
One vacancy (b) 
Lovisiana. 
Philemon Thomas 
Henry A. Bullard 
Edw. L. White 


ARKANSAS, 


Ambrose H. Sevier, Del. 


TENNESSEE. 
John Bell 
Cave Johnson 
James K. Polk 
*David W. Dickinson 
*Bailie Peyton 
John Blair 
*Samuel Buneh 
*Luke Lea 
James Standifer 
«David Crockett 
*John B. Forrester 
* William M. Inge 
*William C. Dunlap 
Kentucky. 
Chilton Allen 
Thomas A. Marshall 
*Amos Davis 
Richard M. Johnson 
*Thomas Chilton 
Thomas P. Moore (c) 
*Benjamin Hardin 
Chittenden. Lyon 
*Martin Beatty* 
+» James Love 
Christopher. Tompkins 
*P. H. Pope 
Albert G. Hawes 
Onto. 
*Robert T. Lytle 
*Tay lor Webster 
“William Allen 
Jeremiah McLene 
“Thomas L. Hamer 
Jobin Chaney 
«Robert Mitchell 
*John Thompson 
*Benjamin Jones 
«William Patterson 
resp H, saga 
av ngler’ 
*James M 4 
E. Whittlesey 
—_ 
loseph Vance 
Samuel. F’. Vinton 
Jonathan Sloan 
“Joseph H. Crane~ 
INpIANa. ' 


Amos Lane 
Jonathan M’Carthy 









Charles Slade 


Ratliff Boon Willia vit Aabley 

i m 

*John Ewing — John Bull 
IuuiNois. Micuiean. 


Joseph Dunean » *Lucius Lyon, Del. 


The above list embracee the names of 237 mem. 
bers, besides the three Delegates. If to these be 
added 3 for the 3,vacancies, the whole number will 
be 240. Of the 237 elected, we have put down 77 
as Anti-Jackson, to which should be added a dozen 
or twenty Nullifrers. Still there will be a decided 
majority in favor of the present Administration.— 
The proportion is greater than in the last Congress, 
and there are more who are opposed to the United 
States Bank. 
a) Union man. A 
es Fro — og the other Representatives from South 


(b) Franklin E. Plunmer was elected from the other district, 
gs as resigned, with a view to become candidate forthe U. 
enate. 


(c) The votes of one county were rejected, on account of some 
alleged illegality in the returns. Had these been received, 
Robt. P. Letcher, .m opposition man, would have succeeded by 
a majority of about 60. 

t We have put the names of four North Carolina Represen- 
tatives in Italics, in compliance with the suggestiou of the Bos- 
ton Advocate, though we &re not sure that they will all covet 
the distinction 











MARRIAGES. 


@n Tuesday evening, by the B Rev. Samuel Nichole, of Bed- 
ford, N. Y, Dr. Rosert Eomonp, of Newtown, (Conn.) to Miss 
Mary aL seve gm of the former place. 

On Wednesday morning, the 23d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Be- 
witt, Ricnarp C. Van Wyck, Esq. of Fishkill, D.C., te ANN 
C. daughter of Abraham Bloodgood, Esq. of this city. 

On Monday Evening last, by the + Dr Me: arty, Mr. Git- 
sext Beese, of New London, to Rurn, youngest daughter of 
Bir. Daniel Van Colt, formerly of Jersey City. 

Laat evening, by the Rev. Dr, Mathews, Roper J. Lrvinea- 
Ton, to Louisa Matitpa, daughter. uf Garrit Storm. 

At Mount Pleasant, N. Y., on Tucsday, the 15th inst., by Rev 
N. 8. Prime, Rev. Samunu J. Prime, Principal of Weston Aca 
demy, Conn., t6 Miss Erizasxetu T. Kemeys, daughter of the 
Hon. Edward Kemeys, of the former place. 

mip yobs on Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Reed, 
Newson Parpex, to Miss Ann Meecu. 

At the same place, on Thursday last, by A. Raymond, Esq. 
Trunis Stourensurau, to Miss Maraaret E. SrourensuRGH, 
of Hyde Park. 

At Princeton, N. J. on the 16th, wy the Rev. Dr. Alexander, 
the Rev. Henry A. Boakpman, of Troy, N. Y. ba Miss Exviza 
Ment , daughter of the late Paul T. Jones, Esq. of Charleston, 


At Benville, U.C. by the Rev. John Reynolds, Rev. Wm. 
Case, Gen. Superintendent of the Method. pise. Church in Ca- 
nada, to Miss E1.iza Barnes, formerly of Lowell, Mase. 

In St. Louis, by the Rev. Mr. Borgna, M . Wietiam 8. Har 
ney, Paymaster U. 8. Army, to Miss Mary MULLANPHY, daugh- 
ier of the late John Mullanphy. 

On the same evening, in Bellville. Iinois; by the Rev, Mr. 
Lutz, Mr. Wn. P. Tivron, to Miss Viratnia Hay, daughier of 
John Hay, Esq. 





DEATHS. 


On Tuesday morning, C. Bintor Gorter, in the 48th year of 
his age. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, 22d inst., of ecarlet fever, Joun Henry 
Hoxert, only child of the Rt. Rev. Bishop lvee, of North 
Carolina, aged 4 years and 10 months. 

Suddenly, last evening, 
year of his age. 

This morning, LYNDE CATLIN, in the 65th year of his age. 

The triends of the family are invited to attend the funeral on 


Chambers street. 
Suddenly, yesterday afternoon, Bens. Rusn Cores, aged 17 
years, 


Marsh, aged five years and six months. 

On Monday evening, Saran, wife of Charles M. Rogers, aged 
31 years and 6 months 

At 1 o’clock this morning, Gzrarpus Post, in the 58th year 
of his age. 

Last evening, Joun Guancery, in the 47th year of his age. 

On Sunday apenas pati in the 68th year of hisage, Mr. Ber- 
naRpD Wenmav, an old and respectable inhaitant. of this city. 
He died as hesived, ‘‘the noblest work of God- an honest man." 

At Rockaway, on the 20th inst. Mr. Oniver Hew ert, aged 
71, much lamented by an extensive circle of relatives and friends. 

‘At New Canaan, (Conn.) onthe 19th inet. Ri serii Banp- 
win, eldest son of Samuel “he. John, Jr. aged 6 Pg : 

At Westbrook, (Conn.) on Wednosday the 16th instant, Mr. 
Lesnrus CHAPMAN, inthe Sist:year of his age. ‘Thus. has 
fallen another of the sate: orev “leant country 
during théwhole of the Revolutiona 


Récen' n Orange county, Virginia, eine Perris, a sol- 
dier of ad volution, and father. of the late Spencer Pettis, 
member of and of F. H. P. aqua of sr ity 
He never asked for, 


nor recei 
ere er an Davida an 
Liza Nogw. Dayrpson, wife of Dr. ich Dav and | 
daughter of John heen of New York. 
On the 1th inst. at his farm near K 





in Whitehall; Green county,’ Iinvis; #f Billious Fever, Mr. 
Jonx Suanxtan, of Virgina, oain, Gal more recently of Logan coun-. 
ty, 
‘At New aa yong ts Baw: 320. . 
or ig ( oe ppg 
v 
Oo “igh, pet) in the 
st wma 
0. 





THomas McCreany, Jr. in the 45th ° 
Monday afternoon, at 4 o’elock, from his late residence, No. 53 ; 


Last evening, Wm. M. Marsn, second son of Wm. and Ann 


' 


seibea ioeal 
Coc, recently of Campbele county, Virginia’ of of pig ey gy 


~~. ‘4 








